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[LIONEL FLUNG OFF COAT AND. WAISTCOAT, RESOLVED TO SAVE HER OR PERISH IN THE ATTEMPT.] 


THE 
MISTRESS OF LYNWOOD. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XVII. 


‘Dm Adrienne say how long she should 
be?” inquired Sir Ralph of his nephew, as 
the latter joined him and Egerton. 

All traces of the storm of agitated feelin 
through which he just passed had vanish 
from Otho’s brow, and he was once more the 
smiling, polished man of the world society 
knew, looking as if he had neither care nor 
anxiety to trouble him. 

“No,” he replied, in answer to his uncle’s 
question. 

‘* What boat did she take?” 

“The Water-Lily.” 

“‘ Has she gone out on the water?” asked 
Lionel, joi ing in the conversation. 

Otho rep in the affirmative, and some- 
pee in Egerton’s tone made the Baronet say, 

uickly,— 

“Don’t i 
a you think she ought to have gone 





. “T have no doubt she will be all right, 
216 ———."? 

“What?” inquired Sir Ralph, as he paused. 

“ Well, you see, she is not able to swim, and 
it is the first time she has ever attempted to 
manage a boat herself, I think it would have 
been better if Captain Lynwood had accom- 
panied her.” 

**T offered to do so, put she was anxious to 
be alone, and declined my escort,” said the 
Officer, in a tone of annoyance as if he thought 
his courtesy impeached. ‘If I had imagined 
she ran the smallest amount of risk you may 
be sure I should have made her take me, but, 
as a matter-of-fact, no idea of it entered my 
head. I don’t see how she can possibly come 
to any harm—the boat is very steady, and 
small as has been her practice, she under- 
stands the art of steering quite well——”’ 

‘*Has she gone up or down the river?” 
queried Lionel, cutting him short. 

Otho hesitated a moment before replying, 
but Egerton’s eyes were fixed very keenly 
upon him, as he awaited an answer. 





‘‘Down,”’ he replied, 


‘Of course you w arned her not go too far 
because of the weir?” 

“T did nof mention the weir, but I told 
her that when the stream divided she was to 
keep to the left, and not go further than the 
backwater ; but I understood she only intended 
being out for half-an-hour or so.” 

‘¢ In that case she will be quite safe, for unless 
she pulled hard—which she was not likely to 
do—she would not reach the weir in less than 
an hourand a-half,” said Lionel, breathing a 
sigh of relief; ‘‘and, of course, if she steered 
into the backwater, she could not possibly 
come to harm. It is only beyond that the 
river becomes dangerous.”’ 

Sir Ralph looked at his watch. 

“It is nearly one o’clock,”’ he observed to 
Otho, ‘‘and when I met you it was only just 
half-past eleven ; so if, as you say, Adrienne 
intended being on the water only about half- 
an-hour, she certainly ought to be back by 
now. I will go down to the boat-house, and 
see if I can meet her.” 

He waved an adieu to the two young men, 
and set off—not in any way alarmed as to his 
wife’s safety, for he felt sure she would not 
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venture anything like so far as the weir, 
particularly as he had told her he should be ati 
home at one o’clock; so as to be able to take 
her for a drive directly after luncheon. 

She knew his love of punctuality, and had 
always been most careful in eonsequence 
never to keep him waiting an instant, This 
morning, however, she had fallen into such 
deep meditation that she had lost count of 
time, and been heedless of how quickly the 
moments drifted away, and how far she was 
going; but this her husband did not know. 

‘“‘How fond Sir Ralph is of his wife!” 
laughed Otho, as soon as the baronet was out 
of hearing. ‘‘ They say truly, there’s no fool 


like an old one. He little knows how ridiculous } 


he makes himself.’ 


‘To me there is something pathetic, rather |: 


than ridiculous, in his love; responded Lionel, 
gravely. 

“That is becatise t ane mure-of & posts 
than I am, and p reler ect She 
side of things. _ 
if not praetical.” 

There was # pecdliar 
that struck Lionél; Who; 
said, was a keen cradeuy of Hroriieti 
He looked tip at him, and av the eyes of 
two ‘Tie? ri , Otlio’s 

) This. cheeles: 


a dark red flush stole 
of Re house ; Yt ah 


in His -yoies 


turne@on his heel; and 


co atid thé light wievered. ar 
ro 


teen’ well this ee 
hl oy Certainly F sti—what made 


“ ROthings particular; that is, nothing ex- | 

cept — Which seonted to rive willie: | 
onr 7 ? 

ree th , &Ha stPUsk atiether match, 
with) & t hand this tithe. 

Yotii ae feneital,” He remarked, care- 
fessly. 

“ Dertiapsy 7 answered “T think f 


Egerton, 
I’ ns = fg as it is géttnng se late’ 
ked quickly down the avers; and, in 
my 6f his endeavours, was*titable to divest. 
melt of a certéin uneasy feling that his 
jt conversation with Off Had engendered 
én Adrienne’s behalf. 

“He had no busitess #6 let her go out by 
herself, a delicate gitl iké that, who has-heé 
29 little experience of the water,” Heriettered.. 
And then he took a sudden determiination— 
nothing more HOF less than that he would ride 


his liOFse; & Spirt 
him outside the lodge; 
lodgekeeper’sson, who was almost as proud at 
having the care of such a splendid animal as 
he was glad to get the piece of silver with 
which his care was rewarded. 

Lionel vaulted lightly into fhesaaddté and 
set off at a quick trot. He wis a splendid 

rider, and looked‘as much a‘part of his horse 
as ifthe two had been cast it bronze. ‘THe wity 
he Was going cutstraight across a‘widt outve 
niadé by the river, and wotild véty soon Bring 
him to.the weir, which was, i ré#lity, ottl¥a 
eliott distance from Lytiwood PM, althongh, 
owing to the ertatic course’of thé ‘stteari, it 
Was a long way by water. 

To sky that he wis retifly antibdd abot! 
Adriénne, world, perhaps, be sayifiy' tdo tttied ; 
But Othe’s munner lind ith pressed Him ‘véry 
stranpzély, afd’ lig could not get rif of tHe’ 
impression—at any tate, he told hirtseff, he 
might just as well goto the weir atid tttakd [- 
the ussirines of fhe yonny virl’s safety doubly 
sttré; itistedd of riding sttaight hottie. 

Trtith to tell, he did not fd King's Dette 
very lively just now, for his fader manifested 
& sttong aversion to seving conrpaniy of ttty 
dé setiption; arid suth a‘ chiagé hed tly 
come over Nathalie that it Was difiduff'to f 
recontvils her with her ofd self. 

She hid’ grown pale, atid thin; ard’ worh- 
fookitiy'—a dottiptete: cotttrast tothe spletidid 


omy pare T a noting | 


you imagine ‘the contrary?” in a 


itt charge-of the F 


imcearnatior of health, and vitality that she had 
formerly * beén ; but, strange to say, she 
manifested the greatest dislike to Hearing oy 
remark on the alteration that had taken 

in her a rance; and when Lionel had 


anxiously entreated ‘her to see a doctor she 
had laughed at the idea, declated she was.as 
well as she could possibly be, and emphatically 
declined falling in’ with his suggestion. 

He was very anxious on her behalf, not only 
because of heF health, but on account of her 
engagement, which puzzled 


before beet | eomeiow 
eel | 


Penished 
Very somes hoive sot falling water warned 
phitn he-wWés neat the-weir, so he distietinted 
ad tied his Horse tow tree and I toundinmualt | 
throtwh a d@p in the hedge, a fF 
om the & ‘of ie river, lookea#@ rotind- 
a@ftiousl¢ to assti¥e hinteelf the objaet: of. ge ee 
Oph seat was — in sight. 


to — in #hoseestorm 
eres eaes staré: 
§ : » 2 
littte hesaw the Water-L 


being borne towards him with a rapidity that 


bottom of the boat crouched a white-robed 
figure, whose agonised blue eyes were fixed 
upon Hith With piteots appeal. 

He required no time in order to realisé ‘tlie 
extait\of het peril. Tt flashed upori: Hith the 

self-datie rhotitent he canght sight of Ker, and 
the uestion’ of how she was te be saved 
ersnslaaes AD présented itself. 

There was only ond way—to’ stPiia ‘AcFORS, 
and catch hold of the boat before if readied 
(the weir, and mi fewer thant it takes 
eto tek it Liomeh resolved todave her or perish | : 
‘itr the attempt, had fing off: codtand. waise- 
eon’, pallet! off his ‘bottes and struck, out 
Vv vigovonshy frdm ‘the slate; earnestly ree ath 
thats might: be in tise, ‘7 we ine Were: 
‘erid! the’ boat were dashed ovér the weit, its’ 
s oconwint mast inevitably perish. 
t He wes ner enoutde-to see- how white site! 
wis; and how her hands were claspdd:to- 
gethor and stretched towards him, whikt-wes 
rit feney, or did her ips murmur his name? 

He was a powerful' swimmer; butfor-ait that! 
he found the task he had set Lf. well! 
“nigh too hard for his strength: The ea 
“was so strong that it-was alnost imp hee 
breast it, and the little. boat wad swe 
ward with frightful rapidity. 
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increxsed every moment; and down in: the} 


a 


_On-' ttt 


On and on he swam, Still im the exifomity 
of his fear that he should be’too late and he 
redoubled — oo to” an extent {that 
er we rhuman. 

iddenly, recognising that it was useless to 
continue his attempt to swim against the 
stream, he turned round and let it carry him: 
in the direction of the weir, guiding himself to. 
that part of it wher ‘hé saat fhe Watér-dilly: 
must come. 

There were several stakes fixed at intervals 
along the bec 2 and he caught hold of one of 
them and held firmly by it with the left hand, 
while with the right he*seized the boat, and 
ste it in its downward career. 

fi 7 Recah was one s ronns a marvellous de- 
strength we Ss = 
in execution, | & A. 
could hardly have ow 
meet may per it he did; ‘ng secon 
CRE of the semi-swoor in which 
and looked tip into his 
seid, simply, — 


OE aso gomneenlll cove wae!” 


Suaere 
= Foetal he roid felt a 
y comes to a man. 


no other woman 
awake within him. 


a ; 

He went badhk: ‘Foms in London. 
—the rooms where he had dreamed of her in 
the old-days;when her love lay like a halo on 
everything he did, and when he had cherished. 
visions of a future in which they walked side 


Ly 4 side, while her véiée encouraged him in 
forward 


t a fide that hé félf sare he 
Seal sometime com: 
Work had seemed-st Hight then—labour had 


been easy, ante poverty had no 
power to discourage : for did not each 
Ee HY; bach Fue fi! the Mere 
Pritt ‘$o'tith 
she not r eo Baer gd meio that. 
‘Gdinty Bade, et a on ia 
Dosti w bb, Who 
mp dee cam oa: Rib qeaiite taken. 
Stately ORE Her idm ase Sete TROP sh® was 
sure her lodger was in # 


“een ana Cid Her bet de esnifert Rita by 

advising cod liver oil, and an immed#@tevistt 

to a doctor of he?’ “Who Wad Been 

known “f cure “cases iM thei véry’ Inst 
19" 


Clevelant (60k Mitte 1i0ti c® dk Hert merratal 


outibat ane Revd ritOHe “Ot thie. ‘ 
«et oH on TOAAN; Hal of WOM 
were consid og by his fibtiess 


‘ “ Why don’t you go out 2” they said. | *“¥ou 
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know there ‘are heaps of people who would be 
only too glad to invite you.” 

“Phey wonldh’t.make the mistake a second 
time when they saw what a wet blanket I 
was,” he fepttad: smiling bitterly. ‘‘ Besides, 
I hate the sight of a crowd of people. I am 
much betteralone.” . 

“You are getting misanthropic. You will 
be for retiting mto a monastery after awhile,” 
they said, again, laughing at the savageness 
of his tone, and Hugh muttered that it was 
not uulikely. 

“Work, man, work!” exclaimed one.of his 
old college friends, who was already beginning 
to fo m name for himself at the bar. 

There isnothing like labour for making 
féllow forget his: troubles.” 

But Hugh could not-work; the cunning had 
departed from hand and brain, and he threw 
down his palette and 'brashes in despair. 

“ It's no good trying!” he said, one day, a8 
he got un from his easel. “How can I paint 
while my heart‘is not'in my werk?” 

Some words of Tennyson came in his head, 
and he repeated'them over, bitterly,— 


‘* Comfork—scorned of devils! That is truth ike 
poet sings, 

That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering 

hpapier things.” 

He seized his:hat and went out, wandering 
into Kensington Gardens, but: quite unoon- 
scious.of Where he was going. The Lonilon 
season: was nearly over, and there were not 
very many people about—a fact on which 
Hugh congratulated himself. 

Suddenly itis: attention beeame™ attracte 
by a lady whe-was coming towards him, and 
who swayed to one side as if attacked-by 
giddimess.. She -paused) a moment, then 
staggered’ to. % seat that ¢hanced to be near, 
and sat down. 

Cleveland ‘paused: too, in indecision, ‘but a 
glanee at the lady's white face decided him, 
and he went upitp-her, 

‘dre you Hi?” ‘he-said;and he was can- 
scious of something in -her features ‘that 
that he had eves mat-her-before, 

She. was. a woman of .about. eight or nine- 
and-twenty, handsome rather. than. otherwise, 
and with very dark eyes and hair, and -an 
appearance. that; may best be described; as 
distingué, an effect. considerably. heightened 
by. her.elegant attire. 

She looked up, and tzied.to'smile in answer 
to Hugh’s question. 

A sort. of vertigo seized.me,-but Iram not 
ill, thank you,” she.said ;; ‘‘ atleast, I shall-be 
all ee a minute or two.’ 

“Can I assist you in any; i” 

“T think nog, ee 

“ At any rate, I will stay by you until you 
have recovered,” he said, and:as a:matter of 
fact he was astonished at his.awn persistence. 

He .sat_ down on the. opposite end of the 
pee and, maton eer phous. ten minutes, nat 
ooking er, but ing - : 
ground with the point. of. sci a eel oa 

When he did glance up, he found her ayes 
fixed upon him rather keenly, as if she found 
the y of his face in j 

“T think, after. all, I. will avail myself of 
your kindness,” she said, without the faintest 
shade of embarrassment in voice or. manner. 
nt, live apite near—in De Vere Gardens—and 
if you will give me your arm, be ver 
much oblig he . ‘ 

He offered it instantly, and’ escorted her 
home. Neither spoke on the way, but when 

got to’ the door she took a-card from ker 
thon te £78 

” verymuc your kindness,” 
she said, with a grateful, upward glance of har 
liquid eyes. “May I hope to have the pies 
sure of seeing you; and renewing my 8) 
on'some firture occasion ?’” 


He bowed, and muttered something in- | 


audible, as the footman the door, and, 
after he had turned away from the house, he 


looked at the card. is i ip- 
on 3 It bore this inscrip 





J 


“Tsanen. Fangunar.” 

“Farquhar—FParquhar!” he muttered, be- 
low his breath ; “I wonder if shé is any rela- 
tion to Gilbert Farquhar?” 

Perhaps it was this coincidence of names 
that helped to impress the incident on his 
memory; at any rate, it haunted him with 
such singular pertinacity that a day or two 
later he called at No. —, De Vere-gardens, 
and inquired for Miss Farquhar—rather un- 
certain whether he.was right in assuming the 
lady to be unmarried. 

The same footman who had opened the.door 
before answered his knock, and at once ad- 
mitted him. 

“My mistress said that if you called I was 
to ask you to please. come in, sir,” he. said ; 
and Hugh followed him upstairs, glancing 
round with artistic appreciation at the taste- 
ful and Inxurious decorations that on all sides 
met the eye. 

Presently the servant paused, and drew 
aside a crimson velvet portiire, ushering the 
young artist into a room where the light came 
in a soft, rosy glow through. lace-shrauded 
windows of stained glass. 

The floor was of different polished woads, 
on which oriental rngs and the skins. of ani- 
mals were spread, while divans, couches, and 
easy-chairs, covered in. Persian fabrics, lent 
the apartment:a.certain Eastern air, that savas 
enhanced by the odour of some. scented pas- 
tiles burning in a tiny bronze vase in a,corner, 
and. close to a stand of .palm ferns, which 
formed a miniatureforest of tropical foliage, 

Birds of brilliant plumage twittered in 
gilded cages in front of the windows, and 
flowers filled every vase and’ jar, permeating 
the atmosphere with their perfume. 

Isabel Farquhar half-reclined on one of the 
couches, holding in her hand a book that she 
was not reading, and looking singularly in 
character. with her surroundings. 

She wore a dress of gold-coloured silk, so 
.soft and pure of texture that it fall without 
any artificial draping into the most graceful 
folds, and sharply outlined the curves of its 
wearer’s figure, which, if a trifle too fully 
developed, was, nevertheless, statuesquely 
beantiful in its proportions, 

She sprang up, and advanced a few steps, 
holding out her hand. 

“T am so glad to see you! I was most 
anxious to have an opportunity of renewing 
my expressions.of gratitude for your kindness 
the other day !”’ she exclaimed. 

Hugh was rather embarrassed by this em- 
pressement, 

“ Indeed, you make too much of what you 
are pleased-to term my ‘kinduoss,’” he an- 
swered. ‘I consider myself the debtor to a 
lucky accident, although, as @ matter of fact, 


I was not able to render you “much. assist- 


ance,” 

‘‘More than you think. _I shold probably 
have ‘fainted through sheer nervougness if I 
had felt myself alone when’ the ‘giddiness’ st- 
tacked me, whereas the mere’ sense of a pro- 
tector being at hand enabled ‘me to retain my 
self-possession. Do you, live heirhere?” she 
said, changing the subject abruptly. 

He told her.his placé $f residence. 

“And you are an’ artist?” she addéd, 
quickly. : 

“How did you guess’ ‘that?” he asked, 
smiling. ti 

“Tt did not eed“ ninch penetration,” Cer- 
tainly you do.not wear ‘your hair tong, neither 
is your coat of shabby velvetecn ; but there'is 
something in ‘your face that pretlaims your 
profession with equil certainty.” 

“You are very. penetrating,” he observed, 
with.a tonch’of satire in his yoice that she 
was quick to ébsérve, ~~ 


“ Porhaps sympathy halpsme,” sho rettirned, | 
“quietly. ~* Taste 8 


6 in-art myself, 

~¢ brinch df it?” 

“Not crawel headtéwotk,” she said; laugh- 
ing. “Would” you “like to see ‘any of my 
a Al ame ae gas 

“ae much, indeed,” * 

- She bea the way to’ the end of the ‘room, 


‘said, 





and, drawing back the rich plush curtains, 
showed a sort of studio, round which were 
scattered statues and bronzes, Etruscan vases, 
mingled with rich bits of colour; up in. one 
corner an easel stood, from which she puiled 
aside the covering, and disclosed an almost 
completed study of a woman’s head, 

Hugh looked at it very attentively; he was 
used to the dilletante efforts of lady-studant-, 
for which he cherished a most profound con- 
tempt; but’ this was something quite different, 
as one hasty glance was sufficent to assure 
him. 

There was a breadth, a vigour, a boldness 
of conception that few female artists. achieye, 
and that very much astonished him in an 
amateur. 

“ Well,” said Miss Farguhar, who had been 
watching him, “ what do you think of it?”’ 

“T think it shows great genius, bat the 
execution is more like a man’s than a 
woman’s,” he.replied, candidly. 

She. laughed carelessly, and dropped. tho 
covering over it again. 

‘“*E have been told that before, and T.am 
inclined to believe. it. I consider it high 
praise ; for my sex, with one notable exception, 
have not attained. any great distinction in the 
Temple of Art, andIamambitions. Butnow 
tell me something of your own work.” 

Hugh’s. brow clouded at the question. 

* There is little enough to tell. IThavedone 
nothing lately.” 

“‘ But. how. is that?” 

“T have lost interest in it.” 

“Then you have been in trouble,” she 
said, shrewdly. “Great trouble, I should 
imagine.” 

He did not answer, and with inimitablo 
tact and delicacy. she-changed the subject, and 
hegan showing him the different objects of art 
the room contained, and they were. very 
numerous, and bore witness to their omnsr’s 
taste and judgment, as well.as wealth. 

Cleveland was interested in spite of himself, 
and‘ the time seemed ta fty away with rar- 
vellous rapidity. To. watch Miss Parquhar 
herself was-a Sa iiees: Her movements were 
so graceful and full of a certain Easiern 
fdnguor, entirely different to anything hehail 
ever seen in one of his own countrywomen ; 
and although her face could not have been 
described as beautiful there was a fascination 
in it even more powerful than beauty itself. 
Moreover, her dark, soft eyes gave suggestion 
of a fiery and passionate temperament 
beneath the serene quietude of her ordi: 
demeanour, and Hugh found himself specu- 
lating as to unknown depths in-her nature 
that.no plummet-line had yet sounded. 

Tt was strange’ how quickly he felt at eare 
with her, and. how natural it seemed‘to ffid 
himself talking to her—talking to her in.an 
almost ‘confidential strain, indced, far she 
contrived to break through the reserve with 


‘which he had: at first encised’ himself; and 


they wtre speedily on the footing of infirtite 
acquaintances, if not frieqds. AIT the while 
hé was anxiously wondering whether she was 
related to the Farquhars whose name he had 
‘stich good cause to remetnber, and presently 
she enlightened him on this-point, 

~“ You must come to one of my ‘evenings,’ 
and T will introduce you.to my brother,” she 
‘tWe live hexe together, he ‘and'I. 
hg» you know him‘ already, though?” 

“s at is his name?” he asked, growing 
pale. 

* Gilbert ‘Farquhar. 
him ‘by your start of recognition. 
come to-morrow night?” 

“Tam afraid not,” answored Hugb, hastily. 
“T think ‘have an engagement. 

‘You think you have!” axchly. ‘Can't 
you be-syre on such a point?” 

“ Well; then, I am sure of if,” 

“In that. case I shall have to defor the. in- 


Ah! I see you know 
Can you 


‘troduction, for Gilbert is going into the couniy 


the day after to-morrow,” 

“To King’s Dene?” asked Cleveland, for- 
getting himself in his fiitexest, 

She flashed a rapid glance at him. 
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“Yes, to King’s Dene. You know the 
place ?”’ 

‘‘T was staying near there a month or two 
ago,” he answered, confusedly. 

‘* Then you doubtless heard of my brother’s 
engagement ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

“Do you know Miss Egerton ?”’ 

* A little?” 

“Then you can tell me something about 
her, for I have never seen her, and am anxious 
to know what she is like. Of course I have 
heard Gilbert speak of her, but he is in love, 
so what he says cannot be trusted. Is she 
handsome ? ”’ 

‘“‘T believe she is considered so.”’ 

** But do you consider her so? ”’ 

“« Yes,”’ 

‘That is satisfactory so far—brief, and to 
the point, as answers to questions should be. 
Is she dark or fair? ”’ 

“ Dark.” 

‘How dark—as dark as Iam?” 

“Tt is quite a different sort of darkness; 
her complexion is brown, rather, and she hasa 
brilliant colour.” 

‘** Not olive like mine, without a touch of red 
to redeem it!” laughed Isabel. ‘ Ah, there ' 
are no complexions like English girls possess.” 

“You are English, are you not?” 

“Only half English, My mother was Greek, 
and so that accounts for my pale skin. But I 
don’t want to leave the subject of Nathalie 
Egerton—tell me all about her.’’ 

‘‘IT have nothing to tell,’’ said Cleveland, 
who felt a curious mixture of pain and 
pleasure in hearing the name of the girl he 
loved. He congratulated himself on the calm- 
ness with which he spoke it, but he was wrong 
in thinking he deceived Miss Farquhar, whose 
eyes were as keen-sighted as her brother’s, and 
who, after her visitor had departed, said to 
herself, as she watched him from the window,— 

“Phere have been some love-passages be- 
tween him and Gilbert’s fiancée. I wonder 
how far they went, and if I shall be able to 
find out from him?” 

The chances were in favour of her doing so, 
for Miss Isabel Farquhar generally contrived 
to find out all she wanted to know in a matter 
that interested her, as this did. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Arter very great difficulty, Lionel contrived 
to swim to the bank, drawing the boat with 
him, and there he helped Adrienne ashore. | 
Her calmness and self-possession astonished | 
him, for although she had evidently been aware 
of her perilous situation, she had not manifested 
the slightest alarm. 

“How is it you were not frightened?” he 
asked, securing the Water-Lily to the stump 
of a tree. 

‘“*T was frightened—very frightened—until I 
saw you,”’ she answered, simply, quite uncon- 
scious of the significance of her answer. 

Lionel’s face flushed, and his tone involun- 
tarily softened when next he spoke. 

*‘ And did your alarm cease when you saw 
me?” 

“Oh! yes—at least, so far as I myself was 
concerned. My only fear was on your account, 
for I did not know but that the current might 
have proved too strong for you to resist.” 

She hesitated a moment, then held out both 
her hands, and lifted her blue eyes—suffused 
with tears—to his. ‘‘ How shall I thank youfor 
saving my life, Mr. Egerton ?—words seem quite 
inadequate.” 

‘Then do not attempt to use them,’ he 
interposed, gravely, raising the pretty hands 
to his lips. 

“But I must!” she exclaimed, ener- 
getically ; ‘‘ I cannot allow such a service to go 
unrecognised.” 

‘“‘ Bélieve me I should be ‘infinitely better 
pleased if you would not mention it again. 

She looked at him for a moment in silence. 

**Do you really mean this ? ”’ 

‘‘T really mean it—every word.” 








“Then I will obey your wishes,” she said, 
after another thoughtful pause; “‘ but, in re- 
turn, you also must promise not to hint that I 
was in danger.” 

“Why not—if I may ask?” 

‘*Because Sir Ralph would be sure to 
censure Captain Lynwood for allowing me to 
go out by myself.” 

“And justly too!’ exclaimed Lionel, 
warmly. “I cannot sufficiently blame his 
carelessness.” 

“But it was not his fault; it was mine 
alone, for I wished him to leave me.” 

“That makes no difference whatever—he 
knew the river was dangerous below Lynwood 
Hall. Now, if re had gone up, towards King’s 
ee it would have been quite a different 
thing.” 

** Perhaps he didn’t think I should come so 
far,” murmured Adrienne ‘at all events, I 
am very anxious he should not incur his uncle’s 
anger on my account, and so I would rather 
nothing was said about the accident—as you 
are willing to forego the praise your heroism 
deserves,” she added, with a smile. 

‘“‘ As for that, I should prefer mo one knew I 


‘ had had an impromptu bath except yourself, 


but, as I said before, I think Lynwood ought 
to get the blame he so richly deserves. Still, 
if you wish it to be kept secret-——” 

‘I do, very much,” she said, emphatically, 
and after that Lionel could do nothing but 
acquiesce in her desire, although sorely against 
his will. 

“I will walk home across the fields,” 
Adrienne announced. ‘I don’t think I dare 
venture back by water,” shuddering. ‘I sup- 
pose the boat will be all right here ?”’ 

“Yes, if you give it in charge of a man at 
the mill. I would offer to do it for you, but 
my wet clothes might excite remark, and that 
is to be. avoided, as you ;wish the affair kept 
secret.”’ 

“You had better make all haste home, and 
get into dry garments,” she returned, with 
someanxiety. ‘‘I hope you won’t catch cold.” 

‘*No danger of that ; [am hardened against 
the weather by this time, and wet hurts me no 
more than it would a retriever. Nevertheless, 
I suppose I had better wish you good-bye, as 
this is just the time I am most likely to reach 
home unobserved.” 

He shook hands and left her, and was soon 
on his horse, galloping homewards. 

Adrienne watched him till he was out of 
sight, then told the man at the mill to look 
after the Water-Lily, and set out towards 
the Hall, determining that no one should know 
of the accident that had befallen her. 

She would not allow herself to blame Otho 
for conduct that she was bound to admit was 
thoughtless in the extreme, but tried to excuse 
it by telling herself that it was some time 
since he had been on that part of the river, 
and he had forgotten that she would be 
likely to run any risk from the weir. She 
was quite aware that she had, in a measure, 
taken his place by her marriage with Sir 
Ralph, and it had been a constant endeavour 
on her part to atone for having done so. 

Still, it was less of him than of Lionel she 
was thinking, as she walked through the shady 
lanes, where convolvulus and briony were 
twining in 'the hedges, in place of the wild 
roses that had blossomed there a few weeks 
ago. That he should have been her rescuer 
did not seem at all strange, for already her 
imagination had elevated him into a hero, 
whose province was to perform deeds of valour 
and knightly daring, and it appeared the most 
natural thing in the’world for him to be ‘on 
the spot in time to prevent the boat from going 
over the weir—so natural, indeed, that it 
not even occurred to her to ask how it was 
he came to be there at that precise juncture. 

Meanwhile, very different ideas were surging 
through Egerton’s brain as he rode home, more 
excited by the adventure than he had ever 
been in battle-fields, or when his life had been 
in deadly peril in a tiger hunt in India. He 
could not unde the conduct of Otho 
Lynwood, who, he felt sure, must have known 





= 
quite well the danger Adrienne incurred by 
venturing near the weir. 

‘* Is it possible he could have had a motive 
in letting her go?” he whispered to himself, 
and grew pale at the horror of the idea. ‘‘ Her 
life makes all the difference in the world to his 
position, and he never used to be over- 
scrupulous in the means he took to secure his 
ends. I wonder if lam wronging him by my 
suspicions? They would never have occurred 
to me but for the strangeness of his manner 
this morning, and the enormous stake at 
issue. Heaven forgive me if they are base- 
less!” 

Whether they were baseless or not he could 
not get rid of a try as he might, but, all 
the same, he decided not to give the slightest 
hint of them to Sir Ralph, or to anyone else, 
but to remain silent, and watch the 
of events. Unconsciously he constituted him- 
self Adrienne’s guardian—and indeed she 
needed one, for her innocent truthfulness laid 
her open to any attack that Otho might wish 
to make against her. 

As a consequence of his resolve, Lionel was 
at Lynwood Hall oftener than ever now, and 
the mutual secret between himself and Sir 
Ralph’s young wife seemed to have the effect 
of drawing them closer together than before, 
although neither of them was aware of it. 

As a matter of fact, they were like two 
children playing on the edge of a cliff, which 
might, at any moment, crumble beneath their 
feet, and precipitate them both into the 
gulf below, and, like children, they remained 
unconscious of the risk they ran. 

Whatever Otho may have felt as he saw 
Adrienne return safe and sound from the 
expedition that he had imagined might have 
such a different ending, he was wise enough to 
say nothing, and did not even inquire how far 
she had gone, or why she had walked back, 
instead of coming by water. Sir Ralph was 
quite satisfied with. her anation that she 
had got tired of rowing, and had left the boat 
at the mill, but he exacted from her a promise 
that she would never in future venture on the 
river alone—a promise she was quite willing 
to give, and kept most religiously. 

About this time Mr. Gilbert Farquhar 
arrived at King’s Dene, and Lionel was 
introduced to his sister’s fiancé. 

It cannot be said that the banker made a 
very favourable impression on his prospective 
brother-in-law, who was a y accurate 
observer of human nature, and who, if his 
years were comparatively few, had yet had a 
manifold experience of his fellow-men. He 
was accustomed to look below the surface, and 
it seemed to him that for all his polished 
manners, Farquhar was not a gentleman, 
and therefore no fit mate for his beautiful 
sister. 

What had induced her to consent to the 
betrothal he could not understand, for he 
thought he knew her too well to believe that 
her suitor’s immense wealth would influence 
her, and yet the man himself was one of the 
last he imagined she would have chosen. 

‘‘ Women are ‘ kittle-cattle,’”» he said to 
himself, a: he mentally argued the point, but 
found no satisfactory solution of the difficulty. 
Even “ Solomon, with all his wisdom, failed to 
understand them, so it is not likely I should 
succeed.”’ ' 

Nathalie’s demeanour, too, puzzled him more 
than ever. She quietly accepted Farquhar’s 
attentions, but they did not seem 'to afford her 
much pleasure, and even the costly presents 
he lavished upon her failed to awaken any 
great interest; although, as a matter of fact, 
she was very fond of jewellery, and did not 

enough to make her indifferent to her 
over’s handsome gifts, 

On the other hand, she made no effort to 
avoid him, accompanied him for walks or 
drives when he asked her, and behaved 
raore like a dutiful wife than an exacting 
mistress. 

One morning Lionel found her alone in the 
library. 


s 
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“Where is Mr. Farquhar?” he asked’ 
looking round, and then taking a seat beside 


her. 

“In the study, I believe, talking business 
with papa.” id 4 

‘“‘T thought I saw him out in the garden with 
-you not long ago? ”’ 

*‘ So he was, but papa wanted him, and he 
left me.” 

“‘ He seemed to be deep in conversation with 
you,” added Lionel, looking at her earnestly, 
+ so deep, that although I had come out for 
the purpose of seeking you, I did not feel 
justified in interrupting a téte-d-téte that 
appeared to be so interesting.” 
ao It we on & a im 

e replied, com: wet 
to fix the wedding-day.”’ 

“ Indeed! And did you do so?” 

«« Yes.” 

‘“* When is it to be?” 

4‘ The first week in September.” 

* So soon |” 

“Do you think it soon?” asked Nathalie, 
quietly. ‘I thought so too, but Mr. Farquhar 
disagreed with me, and so I yielded the 
point.” 

Lionel sat silent for a few minutes, then he 
seized his sister’s hand, and gazed very fixedly 
into her eyes. 

“Nathalie ! We were always good friends, 
“were we not?” 

«« Always!” she returned, emphatically. 

‘‘ We never had a quarrel in our lives, and 
our love for each other was deeper and truer 
than that of ordinary brother and sister. Is it 
as deep and true now as it wasin our child- 
hood, my dear?’ She returned his gaze with 
one as steadfast. 

Yes, [think so—at least, so far as I am 
concerned, Iam sure of it.” 

“ And you need not doubt me,*for years had 
no power to lessen my affection, and it has 
even grown stronger during these few months 
that we have been together, although I have 
seen comparatively, little of you. I have 
reminded you of those old days, because then we 
had no secrets from each other, whereas now—”’ 
he paused, and he could see that she had grown 
paler, and that she was trembling—"‘ now you 
are less open with me, and I have a sort of 
feeling that you are hiding something from 
_me ” 


if he could but have known what it was, and 
that she was sacrificing herself for his sake and 
cher father’s ! 

But he did not know it, and Nathalie 
resolved he never should. She was not the 
avoman to do things by halves, and having 
once determined on her course of action,. she 
would go on to the bitter end, without a 
thought of self, or turning back. 

“Years bring changes,’ she said gently, 
“tand responsibilities as well. I could tell 
you everything before you went to India, for 
my secrets, ifI had any, were all my own. 
Now it is different, and if I am less open with 
you, it is because I must not betray the affairs 
of other people.’ 

He bent down, and kissed her brow. 

“ You are right, my sister, and I will respeot 
your silence ; n eless, I must ask you one 
question, and I implore you to answer it 
truthfully. Is this contemplated marriage of 
yours one of inclination ?’’ 

“ What do you mean ? ” she said, trembling 
and looking at him with dilated eyes. 

“TI mean, is Mr. Farquhar the man of your 
choice?” 

“He is the man I wish to marry,’’;she 
sreplied. 

‘* But has he gained your love?” 

“Lionel!” she exclaimed, in desperation, 

“‘there are some things ;which even you have 
no right to ask, and this is one. I tell you I 
am quite willing to become Gilbert Farquhar’s 
wife, and this must suffice you.” 
_ “You are sure you are not coerced—your 
inclinations are in no wise forced?” he 
wr undaunted by her rebellious 
tone. 

“ How could I be coerced, and who do you 


rtant subject,’’ 
e was asking me 





think would attempt to force my inclination? ”’ 
she eaid, with a laugh, in which there was very 
little mirth. ‘“ You speak like a man in a 
novel,”’ 

“Dol? My feelingsare, nevertheless, very 
real, but if I have your assurance that you are 
fulfilling this engagement of your own free 
will I will say no more, and only hope you 
may be happy.” 

“Then I give you that assurance. I marry 
Mr. Farquhar of my own free will,” she 
repeated, emphatically, and as she said 
the words she rose and left the room. 

After her jdeparture, Lionel remained for 
some minutes in the same attitude of dee 
thought, mentally revolving what she ha 
said, and, after a great deal of cogitation, 
arrived at the conclusion that he had done all 


-|he could in the matter, and that further 


insistance on his part would only embarrass 
Nathalie, since she was so determined to carry 
her point. 

One of two alternatives presented itself to 
his mind—either his sister was really in love 
with Farquhar, or she was tired of her present 
humdrum life, and had made up her mind to 
escape from it by marrying him. 

**She might, at least, have chosen a gentle- 
man,’’ he muttered, and then got up, feeling a 
keen sense of disappointment that Nathalie 
had proved he no less changeable and 
craving for excitement than the rest of her sex. 
He had set her on a very high pedestal, as 
being above these womanish weaknesses and 
vanities, and it was hard to find his estimate 
had been, after all, a false one. 


(To be continued.) 








A man has no more right to say an uncivil 
thing than to act one; no more right to say a 
rude thing to another than to knock him 
down. 


A Sunpay mx Norway.— Sunday came, and it 
was very pretty to see, on the evening before 
and in the early morning, the boats steaming 
up the fiord and down from the inland lakes. 
One boat passed the yacht, rowed by ten young, 
stalwart women, who handled their oars like 
Saltash fishwives. With a population so 
scattered, a single priest has two or more 
churches to attend to at considerable distances, 
pastors being appointed according to the 
numbers of the flock, and not the area they 
occupy. Thus at Elversdale there was a 

ar service only on alternate Sundays, and 
this Sunday it was not Elversdale’s turn. 
But there was a samling—a gathering for 
catechising and prayer—at our bonder’s house, 
where the good man himself, or some itine- 
rant minister, officiated. Several hund 
must have collected, the children in largest 
proportion. The Norse people are quiet, old- 
fashioned Lutherans, who never read a news- 
paper, and have never heard of a doubt about 
the truth of what their fathers believed. 
When the meeting was over, as many of them 
as were curious to see an English yacht and 
its occupants came on board. The owner 
welco the elders at the gangway, talked to 
them in their own tongue, and showed them 
over theship. A—— andfulsof sugar-plums 
for the little ones. They were plain-featured, 
for the most part, with fair hair and blue eyes, 
the men in strong homespun broadcloth, the 
women in black serge, with a bright sash 
about the waist, and a shawl over the 
shoulders, with bits of modest embroidery at 
the corners. They were perfectly well-behaved, 
rational, simple, a healthy race in mind and 
body, whom it was’pleasant to see. I could 
well understand what Americans mean when 
they say that of all the colonists who migrate 
to them the Norse are the best—and many 
go. Norway is as full as it can hold, and the 
young swarms who in old days roved out in 
their pirate ships over France and England 
and Ireland now pass peaceably to the far 
West. 





SAVED BY LOVE. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Tus, my darling Esme, is Croylands— 
your future home!” says Warren Croyland, in 
the dim, shadowy light of a November after- 
noon. 

“Will your mother ever receive me as her 
daughter ?”’ asks Esme, as she stands by his 
side, looking up with a passionate, pleading 
in her dark, starry eyes.} 

** Yes, some day, when I cansummon up the 
courage to confess all.” 2 

‘* But surely she loves you, Warren?” 

** Yes; but she loves obedience and discip- 
line better even than poor me. No one cares 
for me except old Margaret. Let me introduce 
you to the kome of my ancestors.” 

“ Why is it so cruelly neglected, Warren ?’”’ 
she asks, loth to enter the grand, castellated 
mansion, which seems to her in its darkness 
and solitude like a vast tomb. 

A look of deep pain comes into his handsome 
face, as he says, in a subdued tone,— 

“My sister died here two yearsago. She 
was drowned one dark night while crossing the 
beck yonder.”’ 

A little shiver passes through the girl-wife’s 
slight frame, as if the cold, damp mists of 
chilly November had penetrated through her 
sealskin cloak. 

‘* Was she pretty, Warren ?”’ 

“Yes. But please don’t let us talk of her 
any more to-night. I expect Margaret has 
got everything waiting for us, and a cup of tea 
will refresh you.”’ ’ 

‘* But, Warren, is she to be trusted ?”’ 

“Yes, implicitly. She alone knows our 
secret. She nursed me from my cradle, and is 
devoted to me heart and soul.” 

But even this assurance does not quite over- 
come Esme’s dread, for she feels a strange 
unaccountable presentiment that the house 
is full of hidden dangers, and that its grand 
on walls even then frown darkly down upor 

er. 

‘‘ This is childish,” she thinks, as she clings 
to his arm, and is led into the hall where 
armour shared with antlers and other trophies 
of the hunting-field the honour of centuries of 
warlike deeds, and of doughty prowess in the 
chases of generations of Croylands, 

She clings still closer to him as the wind 
catches the banners, and makes them wave 
about in the growing darkness like the wings 
of gigantic bats. 

‘*Oh, Warren!” she exclaims, unable tc 
repress a little scream of terror. ‘‘ Iam getting 
so frightened. These things flap so mysteri- 
ously, and the armour rattles as if to menace 
me.” 

‘““My darling frightened? Why I thought 
you were as brave as a lioness! The sounds 
you hear are simply caused by gusts of wind 
rushing through the open door. There (this 
as he closes it), everything is quiet again, and 
here comes Margaret with a light to welcome 
us.”’ 

“Ah! Master Warren, so thisis your wife !’’ 
says the old dame, looking long and earnestly 
at Esme, who can well stand the test of 
criticism. 

She sees a tall, elegant figure, dressed in 
purple velvet, and a costly sealskin cloak 
partly flung back as if to show the rich, warin 
crimson lining. 

Two great, tawny-black eyes, with a certain 
wildness in their light, look out at her from a 
face whose beauty might well win the admira- 
tion of even an anchorite. 

A skin of pearly whiteness, a red mouth like 
a child’s, a low forehead, a straight nose, a 
dimpled chin, the gleam of small, white teeth, 
and Esme stands revealed to the old lady as a 
vision of beauty never to be effaced while life 
should last. 

‘Yes, dear old nurse, you are the first to 
welcome her to Croylands,’”’ says Warren. 

“Ah, dear lady! would that it lay in my 
power to give you a braver welcome, but sorrow 
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has crept over the old place like the mists of 
November. Good-luck ‘attend your coming 
though, and may the hearts of all the Croy- 
lands be united in love and affection.” 

Acting on impulse, and stirred to the heart 
by Margaret’ s words; Esme'steps forward and 
kisses’ the wrinkled forehead of the truest 
friend that her hasband has in the world. 

The contact of the girl’s warm, ripe lips 
brings a p flash into Margatet’s faded 
faced; anda light’ to her eyes that has been a 
stranter there for many a day. 

‘‘Oh! how delightful and cosy this looks !” 
exckvims: Esme, as she diseartsé: her cloak, 


muff and hat, and watmé her résy’ fitigers | 


before’ flee blazing fire of pine ‘logs that send 
forth a pungent reas they flivkér‘and glow 
up the wide old chimmey. 


It ie w trulycomfortable room 1168 460 large ; 
its polished ‘owker fisor, decorated with Indian 
rigs; « réand table drawn up‘ to thé five laden 


with good cheer, a hissing urti splattering and | 


sieging merrily 
“Tam glad you like this room,-my lady. I 
thought: it would be better than: fhe large 
dining one. this cold weather,” says Margaret. 
« Tee lovely, And whateview! WhyIcan 


sve the sew from this window. How it laviies! 


and foams against the rocks!” clwppitig’ her 
frends with pleasure. 


Eeme’s radiant beanty seems tolithe room || : 


with sunshine’; her “trailing robes of velvet 
sweep the floor, and she looke*like a regal 
young queen as she stands gazing ont into the 
fest’ gathering gloom of # November after- 
noo:3: 

“My darling wife!” says’ Warren, sriiling, 
and placing his arm around the ‘supple waist, 
‘‘do you forget that I am statving almost 
Wetlh Wariger; and that tea is getting colt?” 

‘3 wae thinking how gloomy if ail looks ont 
there, and the brightness of this room. What 
a contrast fire and light make {” 

“Phe cont?ast’ is in the fairy’ enchantress 
who has ttrned a eipattinent into a 
veritable paradise,’ herettirns, fondly pressing 
his moustached lips‘ t6 her fair foréhend. 

She gece to the table and pours out the tea, 
her sparkling jewelled fingers flashing as they 
pass" to and among the: Sévres tea service, 
on which eupids with pink: atrows’ and’ athiber 


rai 


Tapping her egg she looks up atthe-only 


portrait that hangs on the walls; and says,— 

‘* Warren, who is that’? ’’ her eyes fixed with 
evident admiration on the beautiful picture.of 
a gitl-whose blug-eyes seem to be bent inquir- 
ingly upon. Esme, 

“My dear mother,” he says, softly. 

“Hibw very lovely she must be! 1” eries 
Wewie, in a tone of enthtsiasm, which calls a 
flush of pleasure to his face, 

“That was taken when she was a mere girl, 
ns tt your ownage. I am soglad you admire 
ié6Y 

*'Yes, as a picttire,’” she rejoins, archly ; 
os fat. Pet haps, she ard I Will never. be 

ends 1 *” 

* You will strive earnestly to win her love, 
as you havé mine, when. the proper moment 
arrives?’ 

“Yes; but, remember, I am of-a# proud 
nature, and as your. wife camnot,stoop teo far 
a n even the good will of Lady. Croyland.’”’ 

leoks.at him: half-defiantly, as-i in that 
quiet chamber, with his mother’s: portrait 
looking down.upon. them; she-had-flung.on'the 
rug. as her feet a {826° of battle, rather. than 
submit fo the possible tyranny of, the daughter 
of a hundred earls. 

A shade of paim and disappointiment passes 
ever his: face as he siys, reprovirigly + _ 

‘‘ Esme reitiembér she is-yottr mother now, 
as weil as. mine. 1) reverehes her: myself 
beesatse- she, has. beta everything tb me, who 
never knew a father’s love. 

‘Don't be angry, Warren, I wilkb-tty” to 
love her. ifvomby, she Swidl:let! tne; buf Icannet 
promise more.” 

He. les! to be! content: with» hei pronrice;, 





wittgs’ are disporting amorig fair’ Watteau |: 
ns. 


although the sigh which esespés him shows 
that he is far from rove =r oni aman 

“What a ternpestuoas it it 
out!” he observes, war oh of the op poe yen to 
change: the theme it blewmg 
quite # hurricane.” 

“Yes, you hear it im these lonély-plaess;” 
she remarks, dftawing nearer the fire] and 
rey her little feet on the’ brace’ fender, 
while she spreads her hands Ag die flame, 

‘Come, my. darling ;.time ee and you 
have not seen anything yet. Recollect, itis 
sete: Rygey Po am to our. old 
ancestral home.” 

‘Oh, daar but it'scertty 86 tice tosit‘Here,” 
she'sa’ suey with « little tired yawn. 

ive You lit up tlie pictare-gallery” 
devwriing: Poot, natse?” he asks, as” tine 
she etiters the room. 

« You, Master Warren, py ht as T can’? 

In # few’ minites he ee eae, 


the mansion, accott roy Maret Pn ieteeg 
eyes do nothing but yd move- 
ments of the new rok 

“ She is’ beatiful 


or & f" 
thinks’ the danie’; “bn there isa i 
in her eyes that sltest state nie, mre. 
proud and harghty. I féa# she ant?’ 
ae agree, Poot boyy. Er aurserry ‘for | 
h ” 

But évidettly he has: no midgivingy for" | 

ly 


chats and tells thestory oft 
ea rm that fair pap ts oe ery 
old place was besieged by forces. 
« What bewatifil: Was’ it! worked . 
‘by the ladies of: sont family?” 


“Yes; and tite battle. prose was. done by the | 
fair hands of. Princess Elizabeth before she! 
wore @ crown.’ 

“ Constantia. et_virtute! ” she says, reading! 
the motto of the Croylands. 

“Yes. ‘By co and yirtue’ has our) 
house been upheld. You,. dear wife, will! 
endorse ouf principles,.will, you not?” 

‘‘ Yes—er—of course,” a falters, her. face! 
paling as if some twinge of exquisite pain had! 
suddenly assailed'her.. Atixioust6-chaigethe! 
conversation, she adds,— 

“Who plays the harp Werreti?: Your'|: 
mother?” 

“Noy my” poor” sisters lenis oftotretraged | 
over it® 

‘« Mag! Bctry it} Warten ?.” 


ss You! hae cman gre ‘ the: ol 
“Ohi pest” shie-shys;. pasenns ler’ 
fiigers over thei in a meaoterty | 


midlody — flost ve in deh swecb: ines, 
is > itt 
oar wey, my d Sannin Wap aie ete ue 
he'exclnims, rapterously. “ 
ifs secret?” j 
‘“* Because I wished:to sutprise you one day. 
Tlove'the harp. It seems'to 2 ey eciean 
no other instrament does, 


late.’’ 

«+ Fast seven; that‘is all,” he says,: seer { 
his watch ‘“ We can catehothes les tian for | 
Londons I exnaot let you gou tilt: youimne | 
giver nté some more mrusic.”’ 

Notlting loth, she compties; and*Holdw litm | 
entranced ‘by the magic of herskilh: 

Outsiderthe jarring notes-of the stormy clash | 
with the sweet; sighing sounds: of Sonam abl 
that fill. the: mansion, . ech 
rooms, and: ascending to tlre: Polished retters | 
of the’ stories. 

Presently, while: the: pair: are énj ing | 
delicious montents; Margaret? entero 


swys;— ; : 
“Do you know, Master Warren; that the 
Ondyla have risen, and! HG OneCart pass fiom 


What)? oo aie aap avcehelin The 
river must have risen very mépidly then .”’ 

“ Téchas ‘beempouring in torretsts on and’ off 
for’ days,” ‘she'remerks, ‘amb the shiiess are 


overflowing.” 





a: 
‘TAY | ducts the yoting mistress: sleeps 


Y Prenently'the eiiiery: is filled-with wavex:of |< 


re ay  thié-orgun. |. 
But, hark! there ou thewtealit T fear: itis 


pre You om in etn rma Iwill ot your 
roonnr: 





*'How dreadfully attitvatdt” he’ Shien, 
\  “Bereone rity: recoyttise tte to- 
intl and it is necessary 7 aS mother should 


*: “Never mind a, Warren,” says Esthe, sooth- 
Pain remitting: . Ti'fact, I 

shall sb ~— it; it is so roftientic. Besides, 
M will ‘take meall over the’ place, 

and show me the haunted wing you ™me 


© Basdeed” ¥! will; lady Bat, poche, 
‘you! Had better not 


“and thingy Wwunight Toot yo get 


ee don't imagine'T shall féel ‘80 tow. I art 
gétting accustomed tothe pitee;” erties Esme, 
‘a she looks’ af her hesband ih: # coaxing 
fashion that roves irresistible. 

“T, too, ' weheormmoenly cortiférteble,”” 
r looking out of a window Kelmeby ie Which is 
trying its best to enter, ‘Way in 
which the wind: @vfves the as apettee the 
panes; ‘‘and not at all inclined ‘totake my 
precios birdie out into the herly-borly stich a 


eT chon shin 6b,” = 
Cay change te 


““ Who knows ? 
‘reot,. But, there, THE jets ron end ‘get a tee 
| dish of something nice vote supper.” 
AS she hasténs out” ot the room Esme 
Says,— 


“< Whet'did’ she nestii- Warren?” Twiée to- 
wight she ae Has Oroylands 
“been i, 

Panmon~; SAREE OO 
‘tent I nereell Hert; 86° was thy’ little 
(sister; Butt ttty father wie } @ Geek 


by his frends. who had him’ “4 
‘the earty Morfing fail of 
chad a fatal fallin the* beevting-field. T beew 
Smothing of all titis for many 
+ “You were w little child; Fsuppesé?”” 
Ves end my nether Has been both fatter 
cand thother to me.” 

“Bat now I am “first,” she says; qaickly, a 


) slew of angary, jealous Hight: coring 2t6' Her 


ov catia yo Breen He yéeturts; with 
Seal cy . (NS one ce ever dikes my 
hmetinestoca Thy heart's best, truest’ affee- 
“But you forget what was said by. the 
qevbnivter whe’ miarried’ ws," she s@ye) half 
‘pla yfidty, haf curnestly, as sretiand— 
fixed by the portrait of a mat? ia elowk 
cath cate lieehat,.dark as mdnight,-and! with 
caxbubtlonetmistiag howettig aityteed dle MagweDi. 

: "What: was' that; Bane? P Wave really 
Aalf the rnany tows? made,” 


r 


Stes semrosly” leeds: the Baader sh foe her 
‘mind i is busy tephagte fovgos line beter the 
dba past andes a li it WHICH that. 
‘@arks has. play et ap part) one 
‘that beings # visible stinider to hee frame, 

she stands undér 
of her bre bands. 


' ‘Who is thatanen ?”’ she vhost gaapsy as 
she clings tightly to Warren’s ett: 

“ One of iy aheesterss A. ; whe, I 
regret, did ret bewr' the: niest extinwble of 
characters, Bat youtrenble;. Is hes very 
xopalsire? I thougtt lim rather good. losin. 
jin 

“Oh, yes!” she st rimiersy he ivalk that. 
— suppose: I ant silly amid nelveus ‘ to- 
nig t.”” 

‘Comey; my darling,” He says)-fondky; “let 
eerie ho demons of ——— 
‘Margaret will briig ts someot finest: port: 
in England, and I will drink to thon 


Lady of Cveflendler” 
ine 5 = 


GHARTER. II. 


“Chovtanpr is situated atti june 
tion of two cabdbancesinn, fresh fionPthe hills, 
which, on ‘blendiug ‘a h msoOdown. 


undted:yardso: 
the yabsume the: am ap aa a 
uaa empty thie 9OBis. 

“ Look ! Took f” cries Esme, opening. Witte 
her eyes: in pleased: astorishnient LOX 4 
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morning. “ See! the waters arecoming mearer 
and nearer. willdrive us out presently.” 

“No; not #f you and I lived here for a 
century,” he laughs. ‘Westend calmly 
defiant above the threatening ‘waters, which 
never; in the memory of man, pass’ yonder 
vanguard of firs; however close angry 
might be their'advance.” 

“How wonderfal! And whata pretty sight 
it'is to watch the water tumbling and foaming 
out yonder! Ate those cotta, I see on the 
distant hillsides, looking like:flocks of dingy 
sheep? ’”’ 

“Yes. You see we are a manufacturing 
people and like to avail ourselves of' the 
resources of nature. My ancestors, you will 
perceive, had the front’ built of coarse grit- 
stone, and being wide in their generation, 
planted the house on the top of this:‘knol. My 
peor father modernised'the back. So iraféw 
words I have-acted’ me en , Philosopher and 
friend to my beautiful Heme 

« Ay! wait mtil I come'to pe she 
remarks, with afféeted 

“Well, whvt will Happen then 2°” Ne-asks, 

humoured 


good Ty. 
“ First, I should ask you for a bE gal 

“Which I regret T eould not give, as I am 
only an infant inmtheeye of the law as yet.” 

““T meant when I am the sole mistress of 
Croylands. ‘yal and central 
tower I should convert ao a ball- oe tem and 
make other i 

“But I trust: the a pas va oe distant 
when that change will take Sasegloon as it would 
mean an loss to: me,” he says, in a 

B es et has 

“ But even ng qeritty: tading, oie 
you know,” she et Bh daringly ; adding, with 
open appear to be of very 
seenitare tape importance in your eyes, Warren ; 
surely my life, owing to the deception we have 
to practise, is not an enviable one. To-day we 
are ay ‘to-morrow you — have a 
oe lifé from me, and yet I am your 
Ww ” 

“Tam only waiting till I come ofage, which 
will be soon now, Esme. Until then, have 
—— Il cam rent a pretty cottage mot far 

romyhere, where I can visit: you daily.” 

Yes, by stealth |? she says, angrily, ‘as 
if I were some despicable character, unfit to 
sit in your: lady mother’s 3 ih 

“Dear Esme, this is: chittish;” hei says, 
couxingty, her pouting lips, and looking 
with a world: of loveimto her seductive eyes. 
“Come, yowhaven'tseen half of our curiosities 
yet: ‘Phere's: the library, and & seeret panel 
which even you woubd fail to diseover.”’ 

yar yp renee leading him into dangers 
ie: dreams “of. Could he? have: lifted a 
comer of the veil of futurity: be. nrast have 
shrank back appalled at Sewiat he would see. 


“T won'’tliye im a. timy 
ae ell just ve as 


iach as one “T amy bys 
Paaraaniye ose ya y 
rite adc ae te our’ “fatare, Esme, by 
2” heteske, im atone of deep 
seh = heir Only to the entail. My 
mother couldalmodst-begpar meto- morrow by a 
stroke of lerpén.”” 

This argument thfluences -her to: held her 
peace, for she is ambitious and somewhat 
mercenary, amd does not-wish to revert-te the 
poverty-stricken ‘state from. ‘whith ats leve liad 
resorred her... 

* You know bests” she murmurs, 2nd then 
no further word oftreproach escapes her ripe, 

ae she descends: with him to the 


“Wiint« curios obi cabinet this is!” she 


Palpedlonedte jewels there, 
Nodding his head, he adds,— 





“4 Famity diamonds which you will wear 


ay. 

“ Someday ;”’ she ethioes; sadly. ‘‘ Why not 
to-day? Iam young and full of:life, But, of 
course, I forget. I am not yet your acknow- 
ledged wife, You might let me see them, 

arren.’ 

‘That would be impossible, as my mother 
has the key im her posséssion,’’ he says, 
evasively. 

‘“‘ Always disappointment,” shesighs. ‘One 
must not have anything, not even family 
jewels. They cannot be oftise to your mother, 
Warren.” 

“ Have you nom my love; Esme?’’ he says, 
reproachfully. “ D. are mere baubles, 
but love is a gem that money cannot buy, or 
even death itself destroy. 

“Ah! but you are a man. If you were I 
you would covet jewels quite as much as I do. 
Besides, you, say I-am very beautiful; only 
imagine how diaanonds would becomeme! I 
will appear in society someday, and want to get 
used to what ydu term baubles.”’ 

“ ¥ou need ne ornaments eave your true 
loving heart,” he says, fondly. ‘“ And now let 
me lead you away se temptation.. You must 
forget’ there are such things as family dia- 
monds tntih: my! mother places:them around 
your rieck.” 

“Forget! Never!” shethinks, as she re- 
luctantly leaves the paradise that contains 
what she considers the one aim and object in 
life—wealth, power, and title, which latter the 
former alone can bestow; when not inherited. 

‘‘ Here is the secret panel I mentioned just 
now,” hesays; pointing to a large, old-faghioned 
clock-case. 

“ Where does it lead:to, Warren?” 

“Oh, to a room where you or I could: be 
hidden without anybody, except those in the 
secret, suspecting our whereabouts.” 

“How nice it would be to hide me there 
until you are: of age,” she laughs; ‘*and then 
om me to your mother and present me as your 

e. ” 

“T-would do even that to have you near 
me,” he says. ‘‘ By Jove! it could be: done, 
too, for this particular spot is- said to be 
haunted, andthe servants, therefore, give it a 
wide berth.’ 

Both treated the matter asa joke, and Esme 
on that occasion did: not ask to be initiated 
into the diay and é ~y? clock-case. 

Next and the passed, only to 
find the pair still at Croylands, which sealed 
to possess'a rare fascination for Hsme. 

“ We must really be going to-day,” he says, 
amxiously. ‘‘ Margaret says my mother may 
be home atany moment, and then think of 
how unpleasant: it} would be for you to be 
foundhere.”’y 

She laughs, and-sa 

“ Well, your lady sates could net eat me 

after all, it would be the best way 
out-of our diffreulty for her to find me here.”’ 

“It-would sintply mean our ruin, Esme,” he 

, gloomily. ‘‘ Yowdo not-know whatan 
inflexible will she has, or how relentless she 
cam be if qmoveked.” 

‘““ They say like mother like son,” she laughs. 
“sp you arenot going to exemplify the 
adage, Warren ?”’ 

“Phat remains to ba proved,’’ he observes, 
ligittly. ‘‘ What: we: lave to consider now is 
the necessity of beating a retreat before we are 
surprised.” 

pre sas pane Warren, please; my ankle is 
still painful, and my poor head aches.’’ 

“Then we will mie at all risks till to. 
morrow. I hope that no. harm will come of 
our procrastination.” 

“Tu take the risk and: all the blame, 
Warren,” she returns, quickly ; adding, sotto 
voce, “+I intend:to stay and-enjoy my position 
asiong asIcan. IfIdared I would confront 
your wonderful mother, and insist upon taking 
may proper. position.” 

Why, Margaret, what is the matter?” 
asks Lord Croyland, as she enters, looking 
alarmed. 

“Oly! Master Warren! her ladyship is: on 





her-way here at this very moment. 
has just ridden on with the news.” 

‘flow awkward, tobesure. What on earth 
is tobe done? Whereis the man?” 

“In the servants’ halt.” 

‘Then keep him there for the present.” 

To his wife he says, hurriedly,— 

‘‘Esmé, you must go at once to the hotel in 
the village. Should my mother meet you in 
the grounds, she will think you have straycd 
in out of curiosity.” 

“Warren, you forget:that I wm your wife. 
You should have thought of consequences 
before you brought me-here. I only leave 
with you.” 

“This is downright madness, Esme!” he 
exclaims, impatiently. 

“There is the cloek-case leading to the secret 
chamber. Why not let me hide there for the 
present? ’’ 

“Do, for goodness sake, do something,” 
pleads Margaret. ‘‘I think I can hear ihe 
sound of carnziage wheels: Think, too, of the 
dreadful trouble [would getinto if her lady- 
ship should find me helping to deceive her.” 

“Come; Warren, there’s no time to be lost,’’ 
exclaims Esme. 

Turning to Margaret she adds,— 

“Go, run and get my things before it is too 
late. To-morrow we'shall laugh at this little 
adventure.” 

Just as the carriage stops atthe grand 
entrance, Lord Croyland steps: forward and 
assists his mother to alight ; whilst Eenre is 
hiding in her nest; full of angry thoughts tho 
she should be debarred from mectin g 
mother. 


Ag 


his 


CHAPTER III. 


“So you came tovruralise, Warren, away 
from the madding crowd, eh?” observes Lacy 
Croyland, the following morning, at the hrexic- 
fast. “It was very fortunate, too, for I sheuld 
have telegraphed to-day summoning you 

2.” 

“Yes, I got tited of the Continent, and 
thirsted for a sight; of our home,” says the 
handsome hypocrite, toying with his food. 

“You look very [os and jaded, Warren, 
and not at all what I expected to find-after 
your tour.” 

“No wonder,” he thinks, ruefully, ‘‘wh en 
my wife is hidden in the house, and finily 
refuses to budge an inch.” 

Aloud he says,— 

“ Well—er—you see, mater, I have not 
quite recovered from the fatigue of treveiling ; 
besides, the weather for the last few days bas 
been simply beastly.”’ 

“TI hope Margaret made you comfortable, 
and well aired the rooms ?’” 

“Oh, yes! trust her to attend to my 
comforts, dear mother. Have you enjoyed 
your visit to Deeside?” 

“Yes, it was just probable that Lady Mande 
would have accompanied me, but I wish € roy- 
land to be thoroughly renovated before-visitors 
are invited. You must stay and superintend 
matters, for I am anxious that your majorit y 
should be kenoured by rejoicings and la. 
festivities becoming your position as lord. 2 
themanor.” 

The matter might have interested him three 
months ago, before he took such a rash step in 
life as to marry a girl for her beauty. 

Now he is most concerned in revolving some 
plan in his mind for getting Esme away frora 
Croylands, fearing lest her impetuous natuxe 
should burst all bounds and precipitate a 
catastrophe. 

“You do not seem to evince much interest 
in so important an event, Warren,” his mother 
says, somewhat sharply. “ What is it that pre- 
occupies you so!? ”’ 

“Nothing. I shall be all right after a week's 
rest. Then I shall be ready to plunge boldly 
into your projects, amd give you every help I 
can.’ 
“ There’s a dear boy,” she returns; affection- 
ately. ‘I think you might ride into the town 
and send a ne to take the cast wing in 
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hand at once, as nobody is placed there, and I 
want it converted into suites of bedrooms. We 
are cramped as it is for room. The basement 
could be converted into a second servant’s 
hall, and the secret chamber into a butler’s 
pantry.” 

“What! Esme’s hiding-place invaded 
before I can get her away?’’ he thinks, in 
alarm. ‘I must prevent that atall hazards.” 

“Why not delay alterations until after 
Christmas ? ” he asks. 

‘You appear to forget that we have little 
time for the work as it is, without driving it 
off tilllater. However, I will not press the 
matter now, as I have something else of greater 
import to discuss—something affecting your 
future, in which, as your mother, I feel a deep 
interest.” 

He shifts uneasily in his chair, for he 
guesses that there is a lecture in store for him, 
as he has been drawing freely of late on her 
bankers. 

‘*T will pass over your extravagances,” she 
observes, ‘‘on condition that you settle down 
next year, by marrying Lady Maude Douglas. 
Her parents are agreeable to the match, and 
she will come to you well dowered ; she has 
grown quite womanly, and is very pretty.” 

“Tt never rains but it pours,” he thinks, 
ruefully. ‘I don’t quite see my way out of 
the difficulties that beset me.’’ 

‘** Youare strangely reticent to-day, Warren,”’ 
she says, eyeing him suspiciously. ‘I hope 
you have not been acting foolishly ? ” 

‘“No; but you have taken me by surprise, 
you see. There’s time enough for me to marry 
years hence. Why, I am only a boy, with not 
the least sign of a beard on my youthful chin,” 
he observes, jestingly. 

‘*Tt is not a matter to joke about, Warren,”’ 
she replies, rather severely. ‘There are 
duties that cannot be entered upon too soon, 
and marriage, in your case, is one of them.” 

“Love ought to play some part in such 
a transaction, dear mother. I only met 
Lady Maude when she was in pinafores; 
besides, I really don’t want to be in a hurry, 
although, of course, I have every desire to obey 
you.”’ 

He is glad to get out into the air, to look at 
‘his troubles in the face, and to think over some 
means of extricating himself from them. 

But whichever way he looked there was 
Esme hanging round his neck like a mill- 
stone. 

“Tf I can only tide over matters till I attain 
my majority all will be well. The mater is 
too sensible to cry over sqjlt milk. At all 
events, she cannot undo the marrisge, and I 
have no wish to figure before the public as a 
bigamist.”’ 

His only consolation is to steal at night to 
Esme’s hiding-place to enjoy her sweet society, 
and to keep her from feeling too lonely. 

‘** Really, Esme, darling, you are remaining 
here too long. Your health will suffer from 
the confinement.”’ 

‘TI will go on one condition only,”’ she says, 
yplayfelly. 

“ What is that?” he asks, eagerly. “I can 
jet you have some money in a week’s time.” 

“Money! No. Show me the jewels that 
are to be mine someday. Let me wear them 
for five minutes, that I may realise Iam a 
Croyland.”’ 

“My darling, this is frivolous! ” 

“No; itis my rights I claim. I have given 
you my love, and instead of asserting my 
proper position, remain a nobody just to please 
you. When I make a simple request, you call 
it frivolous. Remember, I am a woman, and 
vanity is a part of my nature.” 

‘* But we may be discovered if we enter the 
library,” he urges. 

‘Not if we wait till midnight, when every- 
body is in bed. If you only knew what 
pleasure it would give me you would be the 
first to humour my whim.” 

She is such a veritable siren, and he is so 
enamoured, that he cannot resist her persistent 
pleading, and in an evil hour allows himself to 
be beguiled into a breach of trust. 








“Tread softly, Esme,” he whispers, as they 
arrive at the library door just as the turret 
clock strikes the midnight hour. 

Such an awful stillness prevails that he can 
catch every respiration drawn by her. 

In another moment they are in the room 
and standing before the cabinet, which looks 
grim and spectral. 

No sooner does Warren press a tiny button 
on the footof an Indian fakir than the figure 
turns and exposes three shelves. 

‘** Let it go back, Warren.” 

“Why, is anybody coming?” he asks, 
tremulously. 

‘*No; only I should like to learn the secret 
now that I am a Croyland,’’ she whispers. + 

And again he is begujled by her witcheries. 

‘““Now I understand. Go on, I want the 
jewels.”’ 

Warren pulled the lowest shelf out, when up 
flew a secret lid exposing a casket, which she 
grasps and takes from its hiding-place. 

‘Mind the spring, Esme.” 

“See! I understand it,” she says, as she 
presses the knob and feasts her glittering eyes 
on the dazzling gems that hold her spell-bound, 
fascinated. 

With nervous fin she takes a necklet out 
and clasps it around her neck, then places the 
diadem on her ebon head, where it glistens 
like stars; her arms soon bear upon them 
bracelets of the same brilliants, and never did 
a Croyland look so superbly beautiful as 
she. 

‘* How exquisite you look. No empress ever 
wore them more regally!” he murmurs, lost 
in admiration at the proud enchantress. 

“IT feel that until now I have not lived,” 
she exclaims, forgetting prudence in this, the 
hour of her triumph. 

“My darling, we shall be discovered,” he 
says, trembling with apprehension, as he 
watches her standing before a Venetian mirror. 
‘* Come, you have had your heart’s desire. It 
is time we returned them to their casket. I 
would not answer what would become of me 
if my mother were to know of this. She would 
curse me as a traitor.” 

‘‘A moment longer,’ she pleads, caressing 
the necklet lovingly. ‘‘ How they flash! They 
even speak to me almost. Oh! Warren; if 
you love me hasten the hour when I need not 
be afraid of being seen in these!” 

“Are you mad ?”’ he asks, angrily. 

“Yes, with pleasure. Oh! this moment 
will never be effaced from my memory.” 

Reluctantly she takes off the diamonds, and 
replacing them in their velvet nest, closes the 
spring with a deep sigh that finds little mourn- 
ful echoes in the solitude of the chamber. 

‘“ Are you quite sure no one knows the secret 
but we three—your mother, yourself, and 1?” 
she asks, eagerly, when the cabinet is once 
more locked. 

‘Yes, Esme. Now that you are initiated 
you must promise, on your honour as my wife, 
never to reveal the secret to a living soul. 
They are beyond price, and worth a king’s 
ransom.”’ 

“Do you think I would risk losing such 
treasures ?’’ she asks. 

And he is satisfied with her putting another 
question to answer his. 

“This is dreadfully tiresome, mother!” 
says Lord Croyland, impetuously, the next 
day, when she bids him hasten to London on 
important legal business. 

“ Surely, dear Warren, you see the necessity 
of attending to business matters of such im- 
portance,” remarks his mother. ‘ You have 
had a long holiday, and must attend to my 
affairs now.” 

Almost distracted, he hastens to his old 
nurse and lays his troubles before her. 

‘I will look after her; she shall be safe till 
your return. Give mea letter for her, and I 
will deliver it soon.” 

He is obliged to be satisfied, and takes the 
next train for London, wishing all lawyers at 
the deuce. 

‘How fortunate!’’ Esme thinks, when she 
learns her husband’s absence. “I can open 





| 





and try to spare 
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the cabinet to-night and wear my diamonds 
again. Oh! how I long for night tocome. I 
think I'll take them to bed with me, just to 
see how they would look in the morning.” 

So feverishly impatient is she that she 
scarcely touches the dainty little dishes that 
faithful old Margaret has prepared. 

“Ten o’clock, I think I might venture into 
the library now. But, no! I'll wait till twelve, 
then all w'll be at rest, and my precious dia- 
monds will welcome me with flashing eyes. 
Oh! the rapture of knowing that one day they 
will be mine—mine only.” 

Eleven is mistaken by her for twelve o’clock 
in her impatience, and she glides along the 
secret passage to reach her paradise. 

‘At last!” she exclaims, triumphantly, 
posing before the glass. “Oh! if I werea 

ueen I’d smother my robes with these 
ing things of light,’ 

‘Who and what are you?” cries a voice at 
the door, where Warren’s mother stands almost 
petrified with terror, but still brave enough to 
question the sup: apparition. 

Turning round, Esme, in the insolence of 
her ambition, replies, as the diamonds flash 
seeming defiance,— 

“Tam Lady Croyland!” 


(To be continued.) 








Cuntous Mopz or Mzasurine Ancer.—The 
Chinese, at one time, measured the irritable 
feelings of the English nation by the quantity 
of china broken in a year. i historian 
observes :—‘‘ The merchants of Canton make 
the sale of their brittle ware the barometer of 
European passions, and as often as the sale 
augments they say, ‘ The last year has been a 
passionate one in England.’” China is not 
now imported to the extent it was some years 
ago; our own manufactured articles have 
superseded the use of the brittle ware of Asia, 
and the wise men of the celestial empire now 
say that the English have subdued all their 
anger, that they have no matrimonial strife 
Pi, therefore seldom break cups and saucers, 


Tue United States Government is the 
greatest printer and publisher in the world. 
The -aggregate number of Governmental 
publications issued annually amount now to 
about 2,500,000, of which about 500,000 are 
bound volumes. Think of it! A great 
national library in.size issuing every year from 
the Government presses. Of course the same 
number has not been issued every year even 
for the past twenty-five. This is the maximum. 
But a moderate estimate will put the aggre- 
gate publications of the Government from the 
beginning until to-day at from 30,000,000 to 
40,000,000. Imagine a catalogue of commensu- 
rate size. ? 


Dvurcn Basres.—When the children of a 
family are told that they have a new brother 
or sister they are not always willing to welcome 
it as they should. The youngest ially, 
who has been ‘‘ baby”’ hitherto, f rather 
aggrieved, and considers the newcomer in the 
light of a usurper, who deserves to be pinched 
rather than kissed. Now, the good parents of 
Holland, who are very fond of their children, 

‘them all unnecessary — 
have hit upon an excellent plan to make baby 
welcome. Ashe lies in his cradle, which is 
like the English one, they fill his little arms 
with trumpet-shaped bags brimful of comfits, 
and cg are a amine ty mone nr 
as baby’s presents. Baby continues to presen 
these te comfits—which the children eat on 
bread and butter, and are very fond of—for 
the space of six weeks, when he is sw to 
have a right to a Babies pene 
dressed much as in England, except Z 
in am tag an old custom is adhered to of 
wrapping up their heads in three caps, one of 
pen another 4 silk, and re of — 
The christening always takes ona Sun- 
day, and after the christening there is a 
a oe dinner, to which all the relations are 
invited. 
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SMILES AND KISSES. 


Buve-EvED Violet, my darling, 
If we soon must part, 
I will keep your love for ever 
Treasured in my heart! 
Though fair maidens smile upon me, 
I shall ne’er forget ; 
One who filled my heart with sunshine— 
Pure, sweet Violet. 
Press your lips to mine, my darling, 
Lift your tear-dimmed eye, i 
With the old love-light there beaming, 
Ere we say good-bye! 

It will be a world of comfort, 
In the futuse years, . 

If I see your smiles at parting 
Mingle with your tears. 


Speak in low, soft voice, my darling, 
Words of love so sweet, 

While the white snow-flakes are falling 
Where the brooklets meet. 

Tell me if my love can cheer you 
When we are apart ? 

Or shall you forget, my treasure, 
Vows of lip and heart ? 


When the flowers of spring, my darling, 
Bloom on dew-gemmed lea, 

In that land where dwells my treasure, 
Will you think of me? 

Will the song-birds sing as sweetly 
As they sang of yore, 

When yeu are so far from loved ones 
On a distant shore ? 


Mingle smiles and tears, my darling, 
Love and hope for me, 
While the hours pass by so swiftly, 
And your charms I see. 
You will take the sunshine with you, 
I shall ne’er repine, 
If I know that you are waiting 
Somewhere to be mine. 
T.D.M. 








ALL AMONG THE HEATHER. 
—o— 
CHAPTER IX. 
A CONFIDENCE. 
Erre had no reason to suppose that her 
ian was seeking her, or that he had any 
esire for her to return to his house. 

She a — =~ advertisement in the 
Times, an ) paper every morning 
lay upon a table in the breakfast-room, she 
never thoughtjof opening it unless Mrs. Maltby 
— her to do so. 

that lady was not interested in the 
thetic appeal 
the 
not 


ey column,” the most 
could only have reached Elfie’s eye b 
And that chance di 
occur, hence she was fully justified in believing 
that Lionel Denison not only acquiesced in her 
decision, but was greatly relieved by her 
prompt action in leaving him untrammelled 


merest chance, 


to wed his first love. 

“His first love and his last, it is to be hoped, 
for her sake,’’ she thought, with some irony, 
‘for if he has cared for anyone since he left 
Miss Grey he is scarcely likely to want to 

such a sour old thing as she has become. 

But she must have been very pretty once ; and 

I have heard that there is a great deal of 

romance about a first love that a man never 
finds in a second.” 

i t how foolish 


; she took Lionel’s photograph 

2 the little leather case in which she always 

carried it, and gazed intently upon the manly 

face, and conjured up before her mind how 

handsomé he had looked on that day when he 
was returning to the Hermitage. 

Her fancy lin on the memory of the 
face of him who been so good to her; and 
as she looked upon the photograph, and re- 
membered all she had heard of his kindness 
of heart and of his many noble qualities, she 
pressed the cold card to her lips, and mur- 
mured softly, — 








“I shall love you all my life, though you 
may never know it; and if she makes you 
happy, then I will try to be contented.” _ 

gain she kissed the photograph; then she 
returned it to her pocket, but not before 
Clarence Maltby, who was watching her from 
behind a clump of trees, had seen the action, 
and had drawn his own conclusion accordingly. 

“That’s the cause of her turning from me 
as she does,” he growled, savagely. ‘‘ I’m glad 
I’ve found it out; but I’m not going to be dis- 
couraged by it. There will be all the more fun 
in getting what another man makes sure of. 
His photograph, too; ‘‘I’d like to see it.” 

There was very little chance of this wish 
being gratified this morning, for Elfie, catching 
a glimpse of Clarence as he was leaving the 
shelter of the bushes to advance towards her, 
rose from her garden chair, and ascended the 
steps which led to the study window. 

Here, as she expected, she found Mrs. 
Maltby reading letters, which had only just 
arrived. 

This happened a few days after that garden- 
party at the Burlstones, and neither Mrs, 
Maltby nor Clarence had quite got over their 
trifling discomfiture on that occasion. 

Elfie also had received a slight shock when 
she heard that Harry Kingswood was at this 
very time staying in the same house from 
which she had fi But the feeling of terror 
which had seized her on reading the address 
which Mr. Kingswood had written down 
quickly disappeared. 

She had done nothing of which to be 
ashamed. She had only left her guardian’s 
house for his good—to promote his happiness, 
and she was sincerely anxious to know that 
the step she had taken had produced the de- 
sired result. It was impossible for her to 


' ascertain this at present. 


She had not quite recovered from her sur- 


prise when she was helped into Mrs. Maltby’s 
| carriage, and she and that lady were half-wa 


back to the Grange before she was sufficien 

calm to realise that it was quite within the 
limits of probability that she might any day 
find herself face to face with Lionel Denison. 

‘‘ There is one comfort—he won’t know me,”’ 
she thought, with a sigh, “‘ and even if he does 
recognise me, I have done nothing disgraceful, 
nothing for which I need hide myself. Miss 
Grey said that she would not marry him 
while I lived in his house, and now I am out 
of it I have done all that even she can desire. 
I am earning my own living, too; earning it 
honourably, if not very comfortably ; and as I 
feel that I have done what is right, I ought not 
to be afraid.” 

All this was very well, but poor Elfie was 
painfully conscious that though she was sur- 
rounded with comfort and luxury now she 
might to-morrow be thrown upon the world 
without a home, and without knowing where 
to go or what to do. 

Her friend, Isolt ‘Greatrex, had helped her 
greatly in getting this situation, and in pro- 
viding her with such clothing as she could not 
have brought from the Hermitage without 
exciting the suspicion of the housekeeper ; but 
from the day that she had brought her to 
Maltby Grange Isolt had seemed to forget her 
existence, for she had never been to see her, 
neither had she answered the letter which 
Elfie had written to her. 

Elfie could not long be in the Grange without 
learning that Mrs. Maltby changed her 

very often, and without any regard 
to the comfort and welfare of the lady who 
happened to hold the post; and the girl like- 
wise understood, rather than -was told; that 
Clarence Maltby was usually at the bottom of 
the mischief. 

On this subject Mrs. Maltby was painfully 
frank with her and undeterred by Elfie’s 
evident repugnance to talk about the young 
man’s matrimonial prospects, the fond mother 
would discuss them, and would ask over and 
over again if Miss Heath did not think Miss 
Birch was very much in love with dear 
Clarence. 

What could the girl say ? 


To her mind it seemed incredible that : ny 
girl could be in love with such a man, but she 
could not tell his mother this, and therefore 
she was obliged to say that ‘‘ she didn’t know, 
that she didn’t understand such things,” until 
Mrs. Maltby became positively suspicious on 
account of her evasion. 

On this particular morning, when Clarence 
had seen her kiss the photograph, and Elfie 
had retreated to the study to avoid him, Mrs. 
Maltby was reading her letters silently, when 
suddenly she uttered a little cry of dismay ; 
and our heroine, who was replacing a book on 
the shelf, turned round quickly to ascertain 
the cause. 

“Can I do anything?” she asked vaguely. 

“No, you can’t keep an old woman from 
coming to seeme. But what a nuisance she is ! 
just as I have invited a lot of other people too. 
Upon my word, it’s too.bad, and I’m almost 
inclined not to stand it.” So saying, Mrs: 
Maltby began to pace the long room with 
impatient steps, while Elfie stood by, afraid to 
speak, lest she should be thought inquisitive, 
but conscious that she must not take up a 
book, or seem to be interested in anything else, 
if she did not wish to give offence. 

Clarence, undeterred by Elfie’s withdrawal 
from the garden, had followed her to the study 
window, and the moment he came in view his 
mother exclaimed,— 

“ Here is a letter from Mrs. Penfold, she is 
coming to stay with us; isn’t that a nice 
thing to anticipate ?”’ 

‘* The old harridan ! ’’ was the answer ; “ she’ll 
set us all by the ears, she’ll make life a burden 
to us; she will keep us all employed in attend- 
ing to her whims, and when she is going away 
she will tell us, with a fiendish smile, that she 
is going to leave all her money to charities.” 

“Well she can’t leave ‘Trebartha to 
charities,” replied Mrs, Maltby, with a sigh ; 
‘that must come to you when she dies, though 
I don’t know what you’ll do with such a big 
place if she doesn’t leave you any money to. 
keep it up; it’s likely to be worse than a white 
elephant to you.’’ 

** Yes, I think that is the only consideration 
that has kept me from wringing the old 
woman’s neck,” replied Clarencein such a 
matter-of-fact tone that his mother gave a 
frightened start, as though she thought he 
meant it; then she said seriously,— 

“You mustn’t talk like that, Clarence. 
Mrs. Penfold makes enemies wherever she 
goes, and if anything should happen to her at 
any time such words as those will be remem- 
bered.”’ 

She glanced at Elfie, who had turned to the 
shelves, and was looking at the contents of a 
book which she had taken down. 

The young man followed his mother’s gaze, 
and laughed loudly. 

But he stopped suddenly, and remarked in 
an impatient tone,— 
‘T’m famished ! 
your letters till after breakfast, 

the old hag say she’ll come ?”’ 

“She says we are to expect her when we 
see her, so she may be here at any time; but 
I shan’t put off anybody else because she is 
coming. She’ll have to put up with company, 
much as she dislikes it.” 

Clarence made a wry face, then said he 
would wait no longer for his breakfast, and 
went off to the dining-room, the ladies slowly 
following him. 

Contrary to her usual custom, Mrs. Maltby 
did not say anything more to Elfie about Mrs. 
Penfold, but, after some private conversation 
with her son, she ordered her carriage, and 
drove to town with him, telling Elfie she 
could go for a walk, or could amuse herself as 
she liked in her absence. 

For the first time since she came here the 
desolate girl experienced a sense of freedom, 
and she resolved to call on Isolt Greatrex, and 
relieve her mind by talking to her about her 
life at Maltby Grange. 

“Tt is possible that she may know of some~ 
thing else that I could do in case Mrs. Maltby 


I wish you wouldn’t read 
When does 





sends me away without an hour’s notice, as I 
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aj told by her she has served some of my 
predecessors. To them it might not have 
mattered—perhaps they were glad to. get 
away; but I am not like other girls. I have 
no home to which I can go, and I ought to be 
prepared in case I am thrown upon my own 
resources.” 

With this object in view she dressed | henself 
with more thtan ordinary care, and, not being 
able to afford a cab, she walked across the 
river, and took .an omnibus, whieh put her 
down at Kensington Church, 

This was not far from her destination; but 
she did not knowher way,.and she was leoking 
about with a bewildered expression of coun- 
tenance when. a-carriage, which had passed 
her unnoticed, pulled up, then turned tack, 
and she was by the voice-of' Charkie 
Birch, who had recognised -her as she-dreve 
by. 

* What are you deiag here—and -alene, 
too?” was-her very natural question. “Yea 
look as theugh you. had lost your way.’ 

* T have not lost-it, but I am trying ne 
it,” was the answer. ‘“ I-am going te-Palace- 
gat x ens, and I know I cannot. be very far 
of 

oo ‘Of course you are 104,” said Miss-Bireh, 
promptly; ‘it. is close by. Come iméo-the 
caivtage, and Street shall drive yeu there: 
What number?” 

lthie gave. the number, and stepped—intto 
the victoria, thanking Charlie fer her Mnd- 

here’s nothing to-thank me fer; but are 
you oi to the Greatrexs’ ‘ ? De you know 
thon 
: Yes, I know Miss Greatrex; she is my 
dearest friend,” was the frank veply. ‘it 
was. through her that I was engeeed by Mrs. 
Maltby.” 

“Iam-afraid you have not much to thank 
her for if that is all the kindness she has 
done you,” remarked Charlie, gravely, ‘ for 
I am sure you are not happy at “Maltby 
Greng se.” 

“No ; bat I am afraid I should not be-very 
happy anywhere,” was .Elfie’s sad response, 
‘and I must earn my own living.” 

‘You have no father?” asked Charlie, with 
ready sympathy. 

**] don’t know,” said Elfie, wearily; “I 
don't t kaa if there is a living creature be- 


lounging to me, or to whom I belong. I will 
tell you more another time, if you care to 
hes r me; but, please, don’t breathe a word 


of V rat I have said to Mr. Kingswood, will 

y 

“To Mr. Kingswood!” repeated Charlie, 

h rts ce flushing, and a troubled look coming 

into her eyes. * Does he know ?” she asked, 
I nitioully. 

“No, but he may guess if he hears any- 
thing about me. You do promise not to men- 
tion to him that I said. I am alone in the 
world?” 

‘Oh, yes, I promise,” was the answer. 

Bui there was less cordiality in her tone 
than usual, and she asked, almost coidly,— 

‘‘ Shall you stay here long?” 

‘‘] don’t know if Isolt is at home,” replied 
Elfie, “she didn’t answer my last letter; if 
she is disengaged I want to havea long chat 
with her.” 

‘* Then I will wait while you ascertain,” 
remarked Charlie. “If she is not I will 
drive you back to the Grange—the house leeks 
as though the family were away.” 

Elfie soon found that this was the case ; Mr. 


and Miss Greatrex had gone. on the Continent, ,, 


and the date of their return was most un- 
Certiin. 

So Elfie returned to the carriage with a 
fecling of dejection, which she found it im- 
possible to shake off. 

“Wh at will become of me if. Mrs. Maltby 
sends me.away suddenly before Isolt comes 

uck ? “she asked, unconsciously, uttering her 
thouchts aloud. 





Thee ‘© are other places in the world besides { 


this house,” remarked Chalice, quietly, ‘‘ buat: 





I didn’t know that you limed with the 
Greadrexs.”’ 

“No I do not; but Isolt gai] she would 
always be my friend whenever. I wanted one. 
We were at school together ia Kranee, and she 
was very fond of me; nd I apant one night 
in her father’s house, whea—when——”’ 


ingswood 
home, did he?” asked: Chadlie, aber piy. 

“Mr. Kingswood !”’ repeated Elie, mee 
ait her inva bewildered manner. ‘No; what 
could he have todo with it? I meversaqw him 
bafere you. brought him. to the Grange that 
afternoon.” 


“Then why did you mention ltis mame as 
you did just mow?’ asked QGhariie, 
—_ —_— having, .as.she thought, ; 

erse 

‘*T only asked you mot.to tell! him:anything 
about my having no es,” seid Blfie, 
prewesh A “Tt ae how en he knows me or» a 


eae some prc an mr Sauer eee an peeve 
rather that they didn’t hear anything:about. 
me at present.” 

‘Qh, is that.all? asked Charlie, in atone 
of such intense xelicf that Elfie, who was 
peculiarly unsophisticated in some things, 
looked at her companion in snrpriee' without m 
any way suspecbiag the camap.of this.change. 

There was silence between them.for alittle 
while, broken at length by\Charlie, who: said, 
kindly,— 

“ You told me just now-that» yeu are:quite 
alone in the world, amd you-kewise said that 
you had left-yeur "ald home forgeod. I don’t 
wish: to force nvyeelf into -your:confidence, but 
Lthink itis desirable that youishould tell me 
a little more about younself.” 

“Yes,” assented Elie, “you ought to know, 
aad you have been very kind to me, but it’s 
fearfully humiliating. I suppose it isa just 
pinishment for my «pride. Do ‘you /know,” 
Cnbscomdinmed, pitifully, “T have bien so proud 
of being a gentlewoman, of: ‘being well- 


anything else—but T'll tell you my life as I 
remember it. You won’t mind my suppress- 
ing names, will you ?” 

“Oh, certainly not!’ replied Charlie, 

vely. 

But she could scarcely repressa smile as the 
thonght flashed through her mind, “‘ What an 
innocent child itis! She telisme that. Harry 
Kingswood knows her ‘friends, and yet she is 
going to make a mystery of them'tome. But 
1 shall not seek to find out what she does not 
cave to tell me herself.” 

Then she prepared ‘herself:to listen, while 
Blfie briefly told her how the first person she 
distinctly remembered was an:old housekegper, 
who took her to a school whenishe was-very 
little, and who used to come once a year tosee 
her: there. 

“T.seem to have been given to understand ; 
that I was an orphan, but Loften heardof my 
guardian, who used to'send me curious presents 
from China; and as I bore his name, and was:' 
treated with every care and consideration, I 
naturally thought he was some relation.of my 
father’s.’ 

‘‘ Naturally,” assented Charlie. 

«I don’t know who pat it into my head that 
I xvas an heiress,’’ ‘continued Eltie, ‘* butsome- 
body must have done so; 
that because I was educated at an’expensive 
sehool, where my bills were paid regularity, 
that I must be ‘wealthy, for I always had 
plenty of pocket-money, and I scarcely knew 
what it was to fail to edly inal anything I desired.” 

« Of course, every that you‘or 
your people were very l-off,”” remarked: 
Charlie, encoaragingly. 

*Tt did not matter "so much what other: 
people thought ; itewas what I thought my-/ 
self,” continued poor Eifie, sadly. “‘But: you 
can-understand ‘the shock: I received when ar 
was told the cruel truth.” 





And then she gave vher disteder a * vivid 
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description of how she was living at the 
Hermitage, expecti the return of her 
guardian, when Edith Grey came to taunt 
her with her low origin, and ‘to tél her that 
she had once wrecked the ‘happiness of the 
man — had been her best ‘truest friend. 

‘When she said that “presence in pis 
house was the- onfly Obetadie-te his 
of course there was nothing for me to do but 
to come away,” she continuad; “ft was‘tittle 
pe to do for one who “had tone ‘so much 

or me.” 

“ Yes, I can .amlerstand that you félii like 
that .” pesponded Charlie, indly, “ but Iithink 
I should not have beem satisfied to» take that 
pena tc woman's sssertion that he’ was 

wow, boa to marry. her. Ithink I ;skould 
bere owed him a weieeéii thematter, You 
see, it was not as though he could notibave 
sent you away-at any time,” 


“Oh! he was too ‘too mobile, too 
tender-hearted for that’ * cried: Etiie, eagerly 
** You don’t know my ; a “‘trner-and 
a better man neverate “Fie would nivt have 


thrown me helpless upon the werld'to save his 
own life!” 

“ But he could have a home for 
you, dear,” objected Charlie ; then, ina gently 
reproachful tene, shoadded, “and if what you 
say about him é@-trae,I-am afraid goumust 
have caused ‘him -a .great.dealof.gmim amd 
anxiety by throwing yourself alone upon the 

you-have-dane.”’ 


world as 


didn’t think of that untiléat was 4oolate,iand 
I am afraid that I may: hawepainedthim:;) but 
if he wishes to do. so, he .can.. easily. fimd.ame, 
you know.” 

“How can he find you? Were yen knewn 
then by the same nameras you ere now 77” 

“Oh, no! called m Heath when Tleft 
my guardian’s house. I don’t -know why I 
did it; but as, poor old Mrs.. Cuntis.canfessed 
that I really was found all among the heather, 
it seemed ‘to suggest a name te me. But I 
have always been-Elfie; Mrs.-Curtis told me 
I called oo Elfie when i opened my eyes 
and spoke to x 

“A oe i. mused Chaztie, ‘thought. 
fully. ‘‘ But here we are at the Grange. Let 
me. say one word to-you-before-we part, while 
Isolt Greatrex is- teen “you. must let me be 
your friend, and. if amything waake 
you leave Mrs, ‘Mais, I want. you to promise 
to come direct to mie, ./Wallsyeu promise ?,”” 

“Tt is very kindof you,” eaid.Elfie, sith 
hesitation. 

“ No, it is-not.verydtind;; Dahawe. a.,neason 
for it; promise-me,”’ 

The promise ae Seats just * ta carriage 
passed through gates of, ihe: Grange. 
A second.or tio later, and ; the, ginleaaw,that 
another carriage was at, the-front (dear, while 
a light cart filled with Inggage was belaind.it. 

“« Visitors,’’ said.Chaxlie, comprehendiag-the 
situation at a glanes. ‘I wex't-comein, lll 
call toamorrow. You :wWon’t mind:getting jont 
here, will you?” 

Then Elfie alighted and wentiinte the house, 
and met in the hall -an -old lady, who uttered 
a wild cry the moment: she caught sight of the 
girl’s face, and, flingimg ap her azms, fe 
down like one dead ‘at her feet. 





CHAPTER X, 

MES. PENFOLD ‘MAKES HERSEEY “DISAOREDABEE. | 

THERE Was much: constemnstion among 
servants at the Grange whea Mrs, Penfo 
behaved in this ext nae AMeL, and 
for a. second..or two those who were. ‘in the 
Hall stood: eriertemee is posizate lady-with- 
out attempting to approach lier. { ‘ 

"hens Elfie who: first tried to, liter, 90 


| that her face might be nacovercd,.and yxho 


entreated the servanis.to!earzy her dnto .a 
room and send fora docior. , 

They did so readily enough, Mrs. Penfald’s 
maid coming forward and. relieving her mis- 
tress of her bonnet and gloves, though she, toa, 
looked at Elfie with a scared expression,.of 
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countenance, as though she feared there was 
something uncanny about her. 
she 


Before the doctor came Mrs. 
son returned, and when Elfie 

seized the opportunity of retiring 40 her own 
room, 


She:felt that she was no ie cbmaatiapabe 
she was and sili; rahe 


effect yavhich her face had » 
comer, 





“he sent for#f-she we 


“her secretary 
\wemained for the rest ofthe evening. ; 
This was not by any meanswhat Mrs, den- 


fold desired. 
Rhe had cultivated the ball babit af says g 
aptteful bings. partly to- p | mocking laugh, while her companion mestatiy 


mhat you haye@ do be glad 
me ee ea 
“* Ttqvon” any erence whe 
¥m alive or dead.” 

Elfie made no answer to this, $he jhad 
taken refuge in a book, and she pretended not 
to hear the ungrateful remark. She was; 
beginning to understand, too, why Clarence 
and his mother had expressed so much. con- 

lon ‘when’ het rng that’ Mrs. Penfold 


was comin ig 
ag on “it ise thon tit teat a silence ‘was going 


to serve ‘her in~ this ‘instance she’ was sig 
taken, 

Mys,-Penfold repeated ber remark still x mere 

2 was fap Ligh for 

‘Crom. her. book. tal 


and, replied, quietly, — 
ag Son, f fiat i it yyill.” 
ental woe nat mpaligied, bout fort 
wma © was silent, not quite knowing 
hew 40 heain. the attack, end at this instant 


Mrs, joined: 
AR} Migs Hat a she mistress of Fhe, 


pr wl Ran, Was Rina aVONt,, 
wihene posal a ep 4S \itermdon?, How | 
ajar anne’ pit he edo Thak. she, thought Mrs. 
“Maltby would have. 40 her:room for her 
if she had been wanted, 

Oh, no, Dhayen’t wanted you; Mxs.Pep-, 
fold ‘has haa taken wp Tnost © time, aince I) 
prvae home. wf fg ay £ teal nom aents” 

“Tm mot craig § at the, elder. 
eo oe “T am ta far-gway 
cqusin,”’ : 

Bat Mrs. :Penfold’s 


remark was ignored, for Mrs. thongs TAS: 


‘Speaking: to, dilfie in, a low. tone, ,and.it was 

when( Clarence, came,into the rogm, that. | 
the subdued ee ri 
‘evidently.on his best 


The young man 
behaviour ; and Mrs. Penteld, who.was always, 
=m amiable to the stgonaer. ny than, et 
took. arm 
ciping-room, While us mather roe Elfie, 


— 
Nothing very remarkable t 
evening, put Bis Elfie, wilLamapeiorde £0, a 
—- ow, and Mrs. PR 

very m agadn enfold wi: 
look at oe with eRprCssl ye 
on her wooden Seieaanaee ne ot apa with 


= sweetness w ; 


a 





also before she said,— 


What. F the Ga nat. 
kno ‘as dite ed swhile.yo 


fear, until the girl, catching her eye on one of 
these occasions, asked curiously,— 

“Do I remind you of anyone whom you 
have known, or do you think you haveseae: 
me before?” 

“Seen you before! Certainly not, and doutp’ 
want to see you again,’ was the abrupt answer 
that made Mrs. Maltby laugh and Elfe. 
who felt more amused than offended, Jpughed 


“Then I will try to keep out gf your. way 
mu axe here.”’ 
Ehen fhe turned to Mrs. Maighy andy 


ong. Bball go 


* Yes, I'll go with you,” ‘mendiic reply, 
f esence of her 
accompanied | 
ere they both: 


“ There are some letters whiqh, 


| 





e 


you must woo her with more ‘deference, and 
let her see that you mean it, and that you 
want to marry her. I don’t think she’ll accept 
you; but she may.” 

‘* Good heavens, aunt! do you know that my 
mother would turn her out of the house at the 
bare suggestion of such a thing?” asked the 
young man, in genuine alarm. ‘You don’t 
know how much mischief youmay do, I wish 
ou’d leave well alone.” 

“All right, my boy, go yourowm. wey,” said 
dhe old lady, with a grim smile en her wooden 
; ‘but Ill tell you one — for your 
eomfort—if you marry this. get 
mywnoney between you, if you ae bon’ t you 
wonit have one stiver of it, 80 yomknow bow 
| youatend.’ 

Phere was something so. ing \ig \the 
toue.and manner in which this was said fhat 
\Giawence Maltby, who was rat on his 

with Mrs. er gi now lost his:temper, 


san’t take ) from me, who- 
ever I may or may netimerzy.”’ 
Can't I! » guna the old lady laughed silew, 


“ 


cher to one of the witches in Macbeth. 


+ ¥ou don't ‘know — ge oe a auent 


gn in the.saame; 


comet | fr ee cane 


ata Prrises dslivonad esse gts un 


*b go to 4 se porte. Ig h 
set gel Sheen 


- What am I to tell cath taer? "he } 
asked, with another yawn. 

““ Where did your mother pick her mp?” 

“JT don’t know—some mutual friend recom- 
mended her, I think.” 

** Who is she ? To whom does she belong ?”’ 


was the next question, 
“ Couldnt tell you to, save dife,” he an, 
swered, in the same in tone, ‘She 


never talks ghout.her people.” 
“ Has she a say pepe tle” 
Mrs. Penfold, wit tional significance. 

“« Can’t tell you, .1’m © ; most folks have 
Prise many sometimes,” .he observed, reflec. 

vely. 

“T suppose you'd call: her pretiy,?,” sid the 
old woman, ing at.him. steadily. 

“No I shouldn't,” responded Clarence, try- 
ing|to seem jndifferent, Pe not quite succeed. 
ing. ‘ She’s either more or less than pretty.” 
‘‘Humph!” snorted the old woman, ‘‘ Then 
sheis more, I suppose, youmean? You're not 
in love with her, are you?” 

“What a Jenin exelained question—the jgirl 
hasn’t a penny,’ ed, angrily, flush- 
ing up, and , comple aback by; the 
pee of the attac 

“ Perhaps.she hasny’t a penny. now,.but she 
may have,” nyt ha old woman, with her.eyes 
still fixed ypo: 

“ Where Wil.gh gb i it?” he asked, still in a 


itone of pee 
1 might agenh rrmad deaup her, all I 
have,” was rani lady’s next astounding re-, 
mark. 
“You!” he repeated, thrown off his gugrd 
by. her iter inconsistency...“ Why you’vejust 
rage sp sn am reom. by your une 


ee I 


anna, 


;out, baye bat " 
: , Woman, 

98. Zouch 5 ai 
against 
ny. hoy,5 


response. 
abject sg ae 9 i ne ord to 

say on the su ject 

{| turning CET kee 


uld, t f i 
swould. not preyen die dos, adopting 
ot as; far as HO Ale 
| lady whohas of fo yout 
— 
you've made all her 


made up,my was the 
he Ys eat a 
mynd letting, 
‘Ah! you've, oan i 
asked this, 
ihige 
you. That's ,not.the way to. 





on eriate incammereiae: 
Qu 
ear thabioutnader 


Wirs. Penfgii thered 
i whieh #he jnever , though 
them. about with her, and 

: ‘her own reom, 
| maa made all ef those with Whom she 
‘more.or less miserable, an@ ‘having 


4 aecomplished this feat she mew elt on very 


‘| good terms with herself. 


Clarence Maltby, though highly incensed 
not only With his elderly relative, but likewise 
with himself for having spoken so plainly 
about, Trebartha, took very good cane of ;to 
bueathe,a word of the subject under disgussign 
to his, mother. 

He had many. good reasons for this, the 
principal one at the moment, being his eae 
to keep Elfie under his mother’s xoof, and. hb 
felt quite sure: that she would be,sent awa, if 
Mus, Maltby for one moment poapesieet S- 
Penfold’s singular interest in the, fe ecanivad 

From this evening, however, 

a, new intenest for the young. roué. 

There must be Something abept i ahe inl 
which he had not previously a = be 
argued, to induce his mother 
Birch to take to her as:they had Fhaosg en 
marvellous still to make Mrs. Penfold wish. 
him to ry her. For his relative jwas not 
the, kind af person.,who would be likely .to 
think any, woman good enough to be his wife, 
or, if she thought that of him personally,.she 
would not hold the same opinion. jw she 
regarded him asithe futyre ownex of Trebartha, 
and his wife as the future migstress;of that 

He 


place. 

Elfie was yery beantiful, no doubt. 
looked at her, with something like wonder jp 
his, eyes, as though she were; a new revelation 
of feminine loveliness, .2s she cage into, the 
braqlstast-room the next. morning, and yet. she 
only, wore a dress of simple lilac aambric, and 
her sole ornament was a.spray of genaninm 
whieh she: bad plucked in, the garden. 

He did not greet her with an offensive .com- 
pliment, however, although for a fawwegonds 
they ,happened to be alone; and, paveelying 
that he did net wish: to annoy hex, Elfie,re- 
sisted the inclination she;had felt:to retreat 
when she found that the other ladies were mot 
yet, down. 

As he simply said ‘Good morning,” and 
then sent on reading his newspaper, .ske re- 
sponded, and took up,a magazine, which hap- 

boned to be at hand, and: both were.gilently 
Peiing, with almost the Jen, the room 
between them, when Muzs. thy, .and her 
guest joiged them. 
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am told by her she has served some of my 
predecessors. To them it might not. have 
mattered—perhaps they were glad to get 
away; but I am not like other girls, I have 
no home to which I can go, and I ought to be 
prepared in case I am thrown upon my owa 
resources.” 

With this object in view she dressed henself 
with more than ordinary care, and, not being 
able to afford a cab, she walked across the 
river, and took an omnibus, whieh put her 
dowm at Kensington Church, 

This was not-far from her destination; but 
she did not know her way,.and she was leoking 
about with a bewildered expression ef coum- 
tenance when. a carriage, which had passed 
her unnoticed, pulled up, then turned lhe ack, 
and she was by the voice -of' Chakie 
Birch, who had recognised -her as sle-drove 
bs. 

‘What are you deisg here—and -alene, 
too?” was-her very-natural question. “Yeu 
look as theugh you. had lest your way.” 

*: T have not lost-it, but I -am +rying-to find 
it,” wasthe answer. ‘“ Iam goimg te-Palace- 
gardens, and I know I cannot be very far 
ou. 

«Of course you are 10+,” said Miss- Birch, 
promptly; ‘it is close-by. Come imto-the 
caivtage, and Street shall drive yeu there: 
What number?” 

thie gave. the number, and stepped-itito 
ihe victoria, thanking Charlie fer her Mad- 
Lu 

There's nothing to-thank me fer; but are 
you going to the Gaeatrexs’? Do you know 
them 
" Yes, I know Miss Greatrex; she is my 
avest friend,” was the frank veply. “It 

5 through her that I was engesed by Mrs. 

oy . 

“] am afraid you have not much to thank 
ler for if that is all the kindness she has 
done you,” remarked Charlie, gravely, “ for 
I am sure you are not happy at Maltby 
Gr: enge.”’ 

“No; but I am afraid I should not be very 
my jpy anywhere,” was Elfie’s sad response, 

id I must earn my own living.” 

wy ou have no father ?”’ asked Chaxlie, with 
© ady sympathy. 

‘I don’t know,” said Elfie, wearily; “I 
don't know if there is a living creature be- 
lo: g to me, or to whom I belong. I will 
icll you more another time, if you care to 
h 
o! 
y 


- Bee 


sr me; but, please, don’t breathe a word 
“what I have said to Mr. Kingswood, will 


To Mr. Kingswood!”. ‘repeated Charlie, 
her face flushing, and a troubled look coming 
into her eyes. ‘* Does he know?” she asked, 
suspiciously. 

“No, but he may guess if he hears any- 
tiling about me. ‘You do promise not.to men- 
tion to him that I said-I am alone in the 

** Oh, yes, I promise,” was the answer. 

Bui there was less cordiality in her tone 
the an usual, and she asked, almost coldly,— 

‘Shall you stay here long? 7g 

‘I don’t know if Isolt is at home,” reptied 
Elfe, “she didn’t answer my last letter; if 
she is disengaged I want to havea long chat 
with her.” 

‘* Then I will wait while you ascertain,”’ 
remarked Charlie. ‘If she is not I will 
drive you back to the Grange—the house leoks 
as though the family were away.” 

Elfie soon found that this was the case ; Mr. 
and Miss Greatrex had gone on the Continent, 
and the date of their return was most un- 
Ccert.in. 

So Elfie returned to the carriage with a 
feeling of dejection, which she found it im- 
possible to shake off. 

“What will become of me if. Mrs. Maltby 
sends me away suddenly before Isolt comes 
back ?” she asked, unconsciously, uttering her 
thouchts aloud. 

There are other places in the world besides 





this house,” remarked Chazlie, quietly, *‘ bat: 


NS ————————Eeeeee ————- 





I didn’t know that you lined with the 
Greatrexs.”’ 

“No Ido nob; but Isolt gai] she would 
always be my friend whenever I wanted one. 
We were at school together. ia Exanee, and sae 
was very fond of me; and ahem > 
in her father’s house, whea—when——” 
paused; then she added, ia a ‘eenben olen 
“when I left my old hemeder ever.” 

“And Mr. Kingswood knew you‘in your old 
home, did he? ” asked Chalice, sharply. 

“ Mr. Kingswood !” repeated Elie, a 
at her inva bewildered manner. ‘No;' 
could he dave! todo with it? . I seneeaelien 
befere you brought him to the Grange that 
afternoon.” 

“Then why did you mention ltis mame as 
you did just mow?’ osked meer wey evo 
sngry for having, as.she thought, 
herself. 

‘*T only asked you mos.to tell him: anything 
sbont my having no relatives,” said Blfie, 
densely. ‘It isn’t that he knows me orany- 
thing about me ‘himreelf, but he may 
lmow some people: who do, I-would mnch 
rather that they didu’t hear. anything about. 
me at present.” 

** Oh, is thatsall ?” asked Charlie,in atone 
of such intense xclisf that Elfie, who was 
peculiarly unsaphistiosted in some things, 
looked at her;companion in surpriee'withont m 
any way suspecting the camap-of this.change. 

There was silence between them. for alittle 
while, broken at length by\Charlie,; who: said, 
kindly, — 

*“ You told me just now that yeu are: quite 
alone in the world, aod you-lkewise said that 
you had iéft your ‘ald home forgeod. I don’t 
wish: to force nryeelf into -your:can fidence, but 
L think it is desirable that youishould tell me 
a little more about younself.” 

“ Yes,’ assented Elfie, “you ought to know, 
aad you have been way kind to me, but it’s 
fearfully humiliating. I suppose it isa. just 
panishment for my -pride.. Do you; know,” 
she continued, pitifully, “TJ hvrehiion so proud 
of being ‘a gentlewoman, of ‘being well- 
descended, and of having good blodd in my 
veins! Iwas far more proud of that than of 
anything else—but I'll tell you my life as I 
remember it. You won’t mind my suppress- 
ing names, will you ?” 

“Oh, certainly not!’ replied Charlie, 

vely. 

But she could scarcely repressa smile as the 
thought flashed thioughher mind, ‘What ian 
innocent child it is! ‘She tellsme that. Harry 
Kingswood knows her friends, and yet she is 
going to make a mystery of them'tome. But 
I shall not seek to find out what she does not 
cave to tell me herself.’ 

Then she prepared herself.to listen, while 
Blfie briefly told her how the first person she 
distinctly remembered was an:old housekeeper, 
who took her to a school whenishe ‘was -very 
little, and who used to come once a year tosee 
her: there. 

“I seem to have been given to understand 
that I was an orphan, but Loften heardof my 
guardian, who used toisend me curious: presents 
from China; and as I bore his name, and was: 
treated with every care and consideration, I 
naturally thought he was some relation.of my 
father’s.” 

‘‘ Naturally,” assented Charlie. 

*“T don’t know who put it into my head that 
Iwas an heiress,” ‘continued: Elfie,*‘ butsome- 
body must have done so; 
that because I was educated at aniexpensive 
sehool, where my bills were paid 
that I must be ‘wealthy, for I always had 
plenty of pocket-money, and I scarcely knew 
what it was to fail to ” calseneh I desined.” 

« Of course, every’ that youor 
your people were ary ‘a off,’’ remarked: 
Charlie, encouragingly. 

“Tt did not matter so much what reece 

le thought ; itowas what I'thoaght my 
self,” continued! poor Eifie, «But sete 
can wnderetand ‘the shock I received when I 
was told the cruel truth.” 





And then she gave cher dinteder a vivid 





description of how jshe was living at the 
Hermitage, megs wd the return of her 
guardian, when Edit came to taunt 
her with her low origin, ant ‘ae tefl her that 
she had once wrecked th ess of the 
man who had been her Sen cal ‘truest friend. 

“When she saifl that my “presence ‘mm his 
house was the-o his 
of course there was nothing ‘for me to ao but 
to come away,” she continusd; “ft was-tittle 
—— to do for one who ‘had tone ‘so much 

or me.” 

“ Yes, I can .amlerstand thet ‘you félti like 
that .”’ vesponded Chaxiie, kindly, “at Lithink 
I should not have beem. satisfied to take that 
objectionable womamn’s assertion that ‘he: was 
coming home to marry.der.  I:think I )skould 
have allowed him a.weieesi theamatter. You 
see, it was not as thoughshe could notibave 


sent you away-at any time,” 

“Oh! he was too , too mbites, ‘too 
tender-hearted for that'f”* y. 
** You don’t know ‘m 3; & “trner-and 
a better man never ; 
thrown me helpless apon the werid*to save his 
own life!” 

“But he could have ae a home for 
you, dear,” objected Cha then, in a gently 
reproachful tone, shoadded, “< and if what hat you 
say about him d#-true,‘Liam afraid gousust 
have caused‘ ‘him -a -great-dealvof-qmim amd 
anxiety by throwing “yourself alomeyupon the 
world as youshave-dane.” 

‘* Yes,”’ assented Ebfie, with .compritien, ‘‘ I 
didn’t think of that untilit-was.toolete,iand 
I am afraid that I oe hame-pained him; but 
if he wishes to do so, he .can., easily. find me, 
you know.” 

“How can he find you? Were yeu knewn 
then by the same names, you ere now 277 

“Oh, no! Icalled myself Heath when Tleft 
my guardian’ s house. .I don’t: know why I 
did it; but as. poor old Mrs. Cuntis confessed 
that I really was found all,among the heather, 
it seemed ‘to macro a name to me. But I 
have always been Elfie; Mrs.-Curtis told me 
I called myself Elfie when I opened my eyes 
and spoke to cher. 

« A singular name,” mused Charlie, thought. 
fully. ‘‘ But here we are at the Grange. Lot 
me, say one word-to-you-beferewe part, while 
Isolt Greatrex is-awayy"you. must let me be 
your friend, and if amytaing happens to. make 
you leave Mrs, Maltby, I’ want.youto promise 
to come direct to mie, Wall yeu, promise ?,’” 

“It is very dind of wan hanee Elfie,: with 
hesitation. 


“No, it is not very kind; Lahawe 2neason 


for it; promise-me,”’ 

The promise was given, just ag the carriage 
passed through the lodge-gates of ihe: Gmange. 
A second or tro later, and: the, girls saw, that 
another carriage was at the front dear, while 
a light cart filled with nggage was belaind. it. 

“< Visitors,’ said.Chaulie, comprehendiag-the 
situation. at a glanes. ‘I wes’t.come in, lll 
call towmorrow. You :wWon’t mind:getting jens 
here, will you?” 

Then Elfie alighted and wentlintothe house, 
and met in the’ hall -an -old lady, who uttered 
a wild cry the ig ee rt, ee ing of the 
girl’s face, and, ‘agma, fell 
down like one ceadiothes er, ra 





CHAPEER X, 
MRS. PENFOLD “MAKES HERSEDE “DISAOREEADES: | 


THERE was much: constemnstion axaong 
servants at the Grange whea Mas, Pio 


behaved in this ex RA EMOL; 

for a. second .or two those who were. in. the 
Hall stood looking-at the peosivate lady with- 
out attempting to approach lex, 


It was Elfie who- firs} tried to litt her, 60, 
| that her face might be nacovencd,.and 


entreated the servants, to: rom Pai 
room and send for, doctor. . 

They did so readily enough, Mrs. Penéola’s 
maid coming forward. and, relieving, her mis- 
tress of her bonnet and gloves, though she, too, 
looked at Elfie with a scared expression,.of 
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countenance, as though she feared there was 
something uncanny about her. 


Before the doctor came Mrs. —— her 


son returned, and when Elfie she 
seized the opportunity of retiring 0 her own 
room. 

She'felt that a was gee longgrwwansed, oe 


she was 
effect f'hich her hoe tos had ‘hed spon thee 
‘tacher: tee Wid net 





comer, 
What. 


kno’ rae Se 
sent for#f-she we 


Sper secreter 


won't make an 
Pm “dine or dead.” 

Elfie made no answer to this, “Sho had 
taken refuge in a book, and she pretended not 
to hear the ungrateful remark. She -wasd 
beginning to understand, too, why Clarence 
and his mother had expressed so much. con- 

ionwhen heard that* Mrs. Penfold 
was coming on 2 vigit-to them 

‘But it Eitie ‘thought that silence ‘was going 
to serve ‘her inthis instance she was aise 
taken, 


ean 1d repeated ber remark still more 


2 was not prepared for 
eS: the Hl 1, looked. mp 
We Ne Laon t suipiae that wal 

0, on Lt W, 
Mire Beata ean toh not mollified, hut for fhe 
pone she was silent, not quite co Spawn’ 
to. beaip Be attack, and at this instant 
1 Mie Heath ss spid. the mistress of the. 
cordially than, .was it, avant, 
ve you iheen. thes afternoon ? “How 
my Re rN a thought ‘Mrs. 
“Maltby ene ould shave. sent £0 her:room for her 
Me One Thaeewh aksted sili s Mok? 
‘Oh, Thayen’t YOu; ens, 
fold has tore Tuost of my-time .since T. 
came oo Hew fo. you tee now, aunt?” 
“oe ; toher gues th 
“cc te) ” sin elder: 
woman, ahaeply. : ie facnay 
qusin,”” 


© 
Bat Mrs. -Penfold’s 
remark was ignored, for Mrs. Maltby was 
= to file io. dow: tone, anath wes | de 
Pw subdued pa ap —— reg 
90 his best | 


The young: pan aban 
behaviour ; and Mrs. Wentala was always, 
mere. amiable to the, stronger sex than, toher 
own, graciously took his nant 4o. —p bo. bea 
dining-room, while mis maa 
followed, 
that | 
By) 


Nothing very remarkable. , 
es but Els Eliie will. xemember dé $0, 
Lyery. now. end..again Mrs. Penigld sw 


look at her.with an expression of. ieee 
on her wooden countenance, net, unmixed with 


whi 





also before she said,— 


yey ‘ae. furned to Mrs. Mijithy ond,pitese 


fear, until the girl, catching her eye on one of 
these occasions, asked curiously, — 

“Do I remind you of anyone whom you 
have known, or do you think you hayeseen 
me before?” 

“Seen you before! Certainly not, and dontt’ 
want to see you ” was the abrupt answer 
that made "Te Maltby A ; and Elfe. 
who felt more amused than offended, "Jaughed 


i 


1 


“Then I will er, to keep out gf your-way 


** There are some letters w 
+ wanted me to answer this Prime og Beall co go 
5g ey I i ‘. th mendl ply. 
“Yes, I’ll go with you,” e reply, 
And to escape froma esence of her } 
poo gy Mos,” 


) 
\accompazied '}, 





y to the 
mained a the rest ofthe evening. ) 
ee was not by any means what Mendes 


d 
~ fhe had aoibieated * bad bebit of saying 
spiteful things, partly 


thoritatively. - 

“What am I to tell ome | hed. 

4¥-aecomplished this feat she new delt on very 
good terms with herself. 


asked, with another yawn. 

‘‘ Where did your mother pick her yp’? ” 

‘*T don’t know—some mutual friend recom- 
mended her; I think.” 

“Who is she ? To whom does she belong ?”’ 
was the next question, 
“ Couldn't tell you to, save my life,” he AD, 
swered, in the same ae tone, ‘She 
@. 


never talks about.ber 
4o talkabeut?”’ nen 


Mrs. Penfold, es aptanls ionad si 
“* Can’t tell you,. ™ sere; ;. most folks have 
—too many sometimes,” .be observed, reflec- 


ms 2 ‘ad seh her her prety 2.” said the 


ot 4 spon es ving 
ald apejan. Joke 

“NoT shouldn't te yoru ys Clarence, try- 
ing to seem indifferent, and not quite succeed. 
ing. ‘ She’s either more or less than pretty.” 

_Humph !” snorted the old woman. ‘‘ Then 

is more, I suppose, you mean? . Yon’re not 
in love with her, are you?”’ 

“What a pepportenns, question—the ,girl 
hasn’t @ penny, exclaimed, ucdonnarilt, nah. 
ing up, and comple e 
oy ee ey 

“ Perhaps.she hasn’t.a,penny. pow,.but she 
may have,” said the old woman, with her.eyes 
still fixed ypon him. 

“ Where will she. get-it?”’ he asked, still in a 


(tone of intense. nce, 
, and leave her all I 


“ec might; 
have,” was the 0 Pi 8 next astounding re-, 


” 


mark. 
“You!” he repeated, thrown off his ‘guard, 


.| by.her wster inconsistency... Why you've just 


driven EO the xreom by «your mune: 


re ie not preyent.me from adopting 
ate up,my mind to. do: s9,”” si 
t sfar as YOU.aRe, concerned, Pont 
ot.as 
en a 6 “ but she, b bave.a MOF to 
won't 


her | 


pan 


say on the subject 


Ske is 
| lady who hae @ will of har oma, 04 Wo 
ce oNy 4! eu, foun iia ‘out, hae xan 49 
Mi ' 2 | 


| @ 
{| turning a open ah much ; 
you’ ve made all wise up against 


you. That) conloonn fomncceed, may. boy,s.4 


ere they both}. 


you must woo her with more ‘deference, and 
let her see that you mean it, and that you 
want to marry her. J don’t think she’ll accept 


iJ you; but she may.” 


“ Good heavens, aunt ! do you know that my 
mother would turn her out of the house at the 
bare suggestion of such a thing?” asked the 
young man, in genuine alarm. “You don’t 
know how much mischief youmay do, I wish 
syou’d leave well alone.” 

* All right, my boy, go your own. way,” said 
She old lady, with a grim.smile.on her wooden 
; “but Pll tell you ene \thing for 
eomfort—if you marry this you gha 
myywnoney between you, if you don’t zon 
won't have one stiver of jit, 80 yomknow b 
§ you#@tand.” 

Phere was something 80 ® 


ing ip th 
toneand menus in. which this was sail 


can’t take ‘Teabartha from me, who- 
eeGanit atl! ant ithe td ladly-longbed silew, 


rie 


4 waocking laugh, while her companion mentatiy 


-her to one of the witches in Macbeth. 


ane die ; 

own way your mother 

in one hat to Svan that ien’t-aader 

el eee. idinened herself of itis un- 
| | conaplimentany 


athered 
, though 
her, and 


mh ae ie ever ma 
| reat tothe ova moos 
es made all of those with whem she 


more.or less miserable, and ‘having 


Clarence Maltby, though highly incensed 
not only with his elderly relative, but likewise 
with himself for having spoken so plainly 
about, Trebarthe, tack very good cane not;to 
bneathe,a word of the subject under discnssion 
to his, mother. 

He had many good reasons for this, the 
principal one at the momen#, being his: desire 
to keep Elfie under his mother’s noof, and. he 
felt quite sure: that she would be,sent away if 
Mxs, Maltby for one moment AE ii Mis. 
Penfold’s singular interest in the fi scanivad 

From this evening, however, E 
a, new interest for the young. royé. 

There must he something abont the .gizl 
which he had not previously observed, ; 
argued, to induce his mother and Charlie 
Birch to take to her as-they had done, and mare 
marvellous still to make Mrs. Penfold wish. 
him to mgery her. , For his relative jwas not 
the, kind of person..who would be likely to 
think any. woman good enough to be_his wife, 
or, if she thought that of him personally, she 
would not hold the same opinion when she 
regarded him asithe fntyre ewnex of Trebartha, 
and his wife as the future mistress :of that 

lace. 

' Elfie was very beantiful, no doubt. Hp 
looked at her: with something like wonder jp 
his, eyes, as though she were; a new revelation 
of feminine loveliness ag she cage into the 
bragiefast-room the next morping, and yet. she 
only, wore a dress of simple lilac cambric, and 
her gole orngment was a spray of gonaninm 
whieh she had plucked in. the garden. 

He did not greet her with an,offensive,com- 
pliment, however, although for a few seconds 
they happened to be. alone; and, parceiyang 
that jhe did net .wish to annoy hex, Elfie.re- 
sisted the inclination she; had. feltrto. retreat 
when she found that the other ladies were mot 
yet, down. 

As he simply said Good morning,” and 
then. went on:reading. his NEWSPARMy re- 
sponded, and took up a magazine, which hep- 

os to.be at hand, and A both were.,gilently 
ns with almost the length of the room 
between them, when Muxs,. Maltby, and her 





guest joined them. 
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[“ you CAN’T GET AWAY,” CRIED CLARENCE; ‘‘I HAVE GOT you TO MYSELF.’’) 


The latter looked from her kinsman to the 
girl, then back again to Clarence, and she 
gave vent to a mocking, disdainful la ugh, that 
sent the angry blood into the young man’s 
face, though what there was to laugh about 
neither of the others could understand. 

Mrs. Penfold, however, was quite as peculiar 
in her way as Mrs. Maltby, and she was also 
very much more offensive in showing her 
peculiarities. 

They got over breakfast comfortably enough, 
though it was singular to remark how the 
visitor seemed to be attracted towards the 
young secretary, though there was at the same 
time a mutual feeling of antagonism between 
them. 

Elfie was surprised at herself, for she had 
never in her life felt so pugnacious as she did 
when Mrs. Penfold addressed her or insisted 
upon her company. 

Oddly enough, too, instead of repelling the 
elder woman, this thinly-veiled hostility won 
her admiration, and now and again she mut- 
tered odd sentences under her breath, too 
indistinct for those about her to hear, and too 
vague for the listeners to understand. 

But she haunted Elfie; she always wanted 
to be near her, and she even came to the 
study, and, taking Mrs. Maltby’s easy chair, 
settled herself there as though she meant to 
spend the whole morning in the little room. 

If Elfie felt annoyed by this behaviour, Mrs. 
Maltby was in despair. 

Had Mrs. Penfold condescended to knit or 
to sew, Mrs. Maltby might have managed to 
get along, but she did neither; she simply sat 
and stared, until the mistress of the house 
could endure it no longer, and at length she 
rose from her seat impatiently, pushed some 
letters towards her secretary and said,— 
«* Answer those, my dear ; you will know what 
to say. I can’t do any work this morning 
aunt. Are you coming with me, or are you 
going to stay with Miss Heath?” 

“I’m very comfortable where I am,” was 
the answer ; “‘ when I’m tired I’ll move.” 


pacmersesy sa beri 





Mrs. Maltby cast a look of mingled amuse- 
ment and commiseration at her secretary, and 
then quitted the room. 

Probably she was not sorry te have some 
one at hand whose society her objectionable 
relative preferred to her own. 

For a short time Elfie wrote, and the old 
woman stared at her in silence, when suddenly 
she asked,— 

“Do you like living here ?” 

If the question had come from any other 
quarter our heroine might not have answered 
it so promptly, and without thinking of what 
she said. 

“ Yes, thank you.” 

“Is your father living?’’ inquired Mrs. 
Penfold, a second or two rwards. 

‘I don’t know,” replied the girl shortly. 

“Your mother, then ? ” 

“I don’t know,” repeated Elfie, monoto- 
nously. 

“ Have you any sisters or brothers living ?”’ 
persisted the old woman. 

Still the same answer : “I don’t know.” 

** You don’t know anything, it seems to me,”’ 
remarked: Mrs. Penfold, gravely ; ‘“‘have you 
ever heard of or seen anybody belonging to 

*“ Not that I know of,’’ was the reluctant 
reply. 

‘But you must know something about your 

origin}; you must have friends—somebody must 

have taken care of you, Do you mind telling 

me what you do know about yourself?” 
isted this inquisitive old woman. 

“Yes, I do mind doing so v much,”’ 
replied Elfie, driven at last to defend herself ; 
‘“‘ what'I do and what I do not know about my 
origin is my own business.’’ 

‘* Very well, keep your business to yourself, 
and much good may it do you,” retorted Mrs, 
Penfold, hotly; and if ever you’ve played the 
fool you've done it now, in losing your temper 
with me, young Ox : 

And having said this the angry lady left the 
room, slamming the door behind her. 





«« What an impertinent old thing!” thought 
our heroine when she found h alone. ‘I 


didn’t want to be rude to her, but really her 
questions were more than I could submit ta 
answer.” 

And yet it was a pity that Elfie’s patience 
had not lasted out a while longer, and that she 
had net told her persistent questioner the 
little about herself that there was to tell. 

But we are not always wise, neither are we 
always patient, and Elfie’s sweet and gentle 
temper had been greatly tried of late. 

For a time she went on writing answers g 
the letters which Mrs. Maltby had handed 
her, but at length she had fini 
and, having stamped and directed them, and 
placed them on the hall-table for a servant to 
post, she took her hat and a favourite book 
and went out into the garden, intending to 

d the next hour in a secluded arbour at 
the extreme limit of the grounds. 

Here she seated herself, and, wishing to 


fo the man ings that troubled her, she 
on the book and to read. 

She had not read a couple of however, 
before someone stood between and the 


sunlight, and, looking up, she saw Clarence 
Maltey, 


“* Does your mother want me?” she asked, 
rising to her feet, and feeling suddenly anxious 


to escape from him. 

But he blocked up the entrance so that she 
could not pass unless he aside; and this 
he showed no intention of q 

On the contrary, he cubetitel barexene and 
said exultingly,— 

“ You can’t away now; I’ve got you to 


myself. The old woman and my mother have: 
for a drive, and you and I are going to 
ve & pleasant hour together, my dear.” 

She made no answer, en face became 
very pale, and she strained ears to catch 
the me — bet pea —— 
nothing but the song irds, e swee 
warblers seemed to mock at her terror. 

(To be continued. ) ' 
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[** I—THOUGHT—HE—WAS—DEAD,”” MARGARET SAID, WITH STIFF LIPS.] 


SWEET MARGARET. 


—_—~— 
CHAPTER IV. 


A sunny day in June, and Bertie walked 
t the wood, which formed no incon- 
siderable portion of the Lomax estate. She 
was free to come and go as she chose, and as 
very few people passed that way, she fre- 
quently spent whole hours there. Being tired at 


last with her wanderings she sat down, and. 


opening the book she carried began to read a 
part of the famous speech with which Vivien 
sought to beguile the wizard Merlin :— 


“ My name, once thine, now thine, is closelier mine, 
sie me could fame be mine, tnat fame were 
thine, 
And shame, could shame be thine, that shame 
were mine. 
Bo trast me not at all, or all in all.” 


Then the sound of a sharp report, followed 
by a hoarse cry, frightened her, and she started 
to her feet trembling, and not knowing which 
way to turn. The wood was lonely; if she 
should chance to meet any who would harm 
her, and shrieked for help, no one would hear 
her. The report itself had not alarmed her, but 
the awful cry that followed had driven the 
blood from her face back to her heart, and she 
could scarcely breathe in the fear of those early 
moments. Naturally, however, she was not 
cowardly; and in a little while, when there 
came no repetition of the hoarse shriek, other 
thoughts came to her. There might have been 
an accident, and the victim of it, if alone 
and unable to move, might stay in the wood 
all day before succour came. 

She started forward, scolding herself for 
her timidity, and went in the direction from 
which she thought the sounds had come; and 
reaching at last a spot where the undergrowth 
had recently been cleared away, saw a man 
lying upon his left side, and fallen across the 


gnarled roots of an old beech. Again she 
paused, fearing there had been foul play, and 
wondering what mercy she herself would meet 
if he who had done the deed hovered near. 
All was very still; there was no sound save 
the rustling of the trees and buzzing of flies, 
so she went forward with beating heart, and 
knelt beside the stranger. 

He was lying in a l of blood, which 
seemed to flow from his left side. In an agony 
of horror she bent her ear to his mouth, and 
heard his faintly-drawn breath. Thank 
Heaven ! he was not dead—but what was she 
to do? She did not like to leave him, and she 
must not rely upon chance assistance; for 
aught she knew he might in the meanwhile 
bleed to death. She fancied he was an artist, 
partly because he wore a brown-velveteen 
coat, and his wavy fair hair was longer than 
is usual with more ordinary mortals, 

She spoke to him, but he made no answer ; 
she raised her voice and cried for help, but 
only the echoes mocked her ; she looked round 
and could see no sign of a scuffle ; the grass 
about her was not trodden down, and there 
were no marks of violence upon the stranger’s 
face or hands—the latter were very white, the 
fingers long and delicately shaped as a 
woman’s. Was it possible his wound was 
self-inflicted, and, if so, where was the weapon 
with which it had been done? There was none 
to be seen, and with all her former suspicions 
revived she bent lower and lifted his head; 
she took off her light mantle and laid it 
beneath the pretty yellow hair gently, and as 
if afraid to hurt him further’; then springing 
to her feet, ran as quickly as the brambles 
would allow her in the direction of the road. 

Fortunately, just beyond the confines of the 
wood, she met Hirst and Mr. Lanark, who 
looked surprised at the haste she made, and 
perhaps a little scandalised until they saw 
the blood on her white dress. 

‘sGood heavens! What has happened, 
Bertie?” 

‘«*A man has been shot in the wood,” she 








et, “a stranger, and I’m afraid he’s 
ying fast. Do, do come with me; and you, 
Mr. Lanark, run for Doctor Musgrave,” 

She was so breathless, so giddy, that Hirst 
would have spared her any further exertion, 
but this she would not hear of. 

“No, you would waste time finding him. I 
will go back with you; a woman is always 
useful at such times as these—come.”’ 

Mr. Lanark had already started for Doctor 
Musgrave, and Hirst turned with Bertie; 
she hurried along, forgetful of fatigue, heedless 
of the brambles that tore her dainty dress, 
oblivious even of Hirst—and so she brought 
him to the spot where the stranger lay. 

Hirst partly lifted him so that his head 
rested on his shoulder, then, as the stranger’s 
left. arm fell helpless, he said,— 

“It is broken—and good Heavens! he is 
wounded in the side—there has been terrible 
foul play.” 

Bertie knelt down. 

“Can’t we staunch the bleeding, Hirst?” 
and even in that moment he was struck with 
the extreme womanliness of her beauty. They 
utilised their handkerchiefs, but these were 
soon saturated, and then the girl be; to tear 
the dainty trimmings from her with 
ruthless, eager hands. It seemed to her 
Musgrave would never come, so she started up 
and went once more to the confines of the 
wood, and to her joy she saw him hurrying up 
the road. She caught his arm as he drew 


rry ! hurry!’’ she said. ‘There is no 
time to lose! Where is Mr. Lanark—we shall 
want help?” 

‘“‘ He has gone round for my carriage and all 
needful things. He found me, fortunately, a 
short way down the road. I was indulging in 
@ constitutional.” 

Doctor Musgrave was short and, like Hamlet, 
scant of breath, and he could scarcely | 
pace with the swift-footed girl, who glimme: 
through the bushes, a fleet, white figure, but he 
was of the true old British metal, and 
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would not be beaten, so they arrived together 
at the beech. 

He looked very grawe as he knelt over his 
patient, and said,— 

“The hemorrhage-must be stoppe. I am 
afraid the ball isJodgeti in his side, but I egn- 
not make a fullexgmination here—we hall 
have to cut ewaythis clothes. Poor allow! 
poor fellows ds there nothing about ‘him to 
tell who he ig?” 

H> began gemthy ‘to search the pockets ofthe 
coat, but founiimatiiing a he reached 
sonal, bannttalig| 


pov aedsnevaln a 
~miind of now 
® great 
A Pome only | 


tiony— 
‘* Wasik \Eleawen,! they have come at lagt:” 
Mr, Sanadtioanil sa villager appeared with». 
rudel litter thastily:co 


usteneted, upon: whithithe 
one on ani, the ‘Somas | 
men (ene ‘him the wred -to 
carvinge, tthe @eetor having dene all ‘ho-eould | 


for 





“He would be properly camel for at the: 
Robinettes,” Thentie ‘seek piattellge, den dnian 
there, doctor”... “ ae. Z 

“No,” remeguathesitl Titinss, .+°fftke affair | 
happened on my land, I look on mysélf-as “his” 
host ; the Lodge is the nearest place from-here,4 
and Mrs. Silver was a hospital nurse before 
she married.” 

“Capital! capital!” from the Doctor, 
“‘couldn’t be better; and now fhat this 
antiable disputefis ended,:we will teke him 
there with as mach ‘haste as we dare; the 
sooner he ‘is rid of ‘his, clothes “the ‘better. 
Perhaps, Miss Vandéleur, you will das 4 
goodness by*hurrying* forward to pr 
Silver. As.for,you “Lomax, you had etter got 
in with me ; after we ‘have settled this peor 
téttow: comfortably ‘I’}t drive you to the; Hall, 
Good-bye Miss’Vandéleur,”’as the moved away 
to to ‘his bidding ;-** you're @ “brave sand w 
elevyer girl.” 

*“T think F.can dispense with the cleverness,” 
she said, with a satl‘little smile Hirst did not 
uréferstand ; “‘ most of my friends object to 
the quality. ‘Then she hurtied on, with Mr. 
Rarark by her side. ‘That gentleman ‘regarded 
her ‘with honest admiration that,. had she 
gbonnm, she mjght quidkly ‘have fanned into 

‘ove 

“Miss ‘Vandéeleur,”*he said frankly; ‘I’ve 
often been unjust to you, accused yon. in amy 
awn mind of callousness, and “I want your 
fo; bss ‘for the unintentional wre 
tT you.” “He, paused, and fhe girl sai 
gravely— 

“Tn an rene mood I should laugh at 
you, ‘but’T can’t do it now. I am honestly 
iad to‘have your @steem ; youare an honour- 
able man, and one may “be proud to call you 
friend.” 

“Do you know,” ‘he said, with some 
hesitancy, ‘‘ you have never seemed so beauti- 
fal as you are now in your torn dress, with 
ruffled hair. and gloveless hands ? You are.an 
angel of mercy.” She smiled then. 

*““fiave you ever seen an angel.in a torn 
dress, with.gloveless hands and a most dis- 
ordered bang? ”’ 

He did not tlaugh i in reply ; he was just then 
far toomuch in earnest. 

“You call Scott’s words to my .mind 
forctbly,— 

“O woman, in our hours of case 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please,’’ 
But she stopped him with a gestuze. 


“Please no, Mr. Lanark, that verse is so 
fearfully hackneyed ;’’ then she went into Mxg. 
Silver,and he waited to escort her home, She 
did not him long, and they —_ 
together to the Robinettes to find beth Mr 
— Mrg. Vendeleur out. The .,¢meibement of 
the ing was beginning an Bertie, 
- aan wearily into ®. end aras 

ery glad to take the wine Wir. Ganask thad 





pounding dene. Ho dil mab awe y, 
and ep : + was 
making * eu, urged him : 
them. iHedid not 
bing was fo 
ibis noe ma 
Cy weet t tome ta 
‘then | to 
y Mas. ‘Silver. ht 
a braving ¢ wn Se iecied mot 
nt Sonor pone =a yt 
or for a sleeping draught 


own 


is wheveshall-wetake him?” | Giver 


Doster ; “it must be to-a 
plage where. ~ me iam 
nearer the plase the better =a ‘ 


awine ‘to keep up , Mars. Silver's strength while 
nursing, and to ‘mark her approval of her con- 


4 scientious- conduet !’’ 


For three weeks the stranger hovered upon 
the brink of the dark:stream ; for.three weeks 
he raved of or lamented for jis -‘‘ bennibel,” 

imploring ber to return to him.; then he would 
mourn that his life waa broken. and spoiled, se 


inco: without, her—if she w: come ito 
him, all should: be forgotien audforgiven ; and 
his good. murse listening, wipe away the 


tears that rose to her honest.eyes. 
boy! she said; “there’sa dark stery 
hidden behind his fair faee.” 

Aboni.that time Miss Priscilla was seized 
by a :wiolent .desive to see a. third cousin liying 
af a small town in Suffolk, and ef course 
Margaret was to, accompany, her, Hirst 
protested londly against such an arrangement, 
bat..bis aunt stood firm, saying, witha smile, 
that. separation would teaeh them ;to value 
each r the more,.quoting the haekn 
(and. in. most cases), the false. sentiment t ed 
“ Absence makes the heart grow fonder | ”’ 
girl, who added the words, ‘* Yes, of pal cin. 
élse,” had.a perfect knowledge of the mind and 
heart masculine. 

the ladies went to i Cipreneeanty the 
despient dreariest of market.towns ; se spond 
larger than, village, boasting few. shops 
knowing. Po Hipsauann ender. when farmers; 
and com merchants in the small 
Cose AEA or bead in the .market 
ce, 

Margaret looked about. her with a: sort of 
dread; recalling the.dreary days of her own 
past and wondering if here she should.sink 
back.intorthe old bitterness, the old rapining., 
She was far from being cowardly, -but. that 
night she dreaded going: to her room because 
she weuld be alone; and Miss Norden, her 
hestess, had agreeably occupied .the after- 
dinner horrs with legends.and ghost stories 
enough to frighten: anyone possessing the 
hardest nerves. 

She had told how, in the room where Miss 
Priscilla was to sleep, and which overlooked 
the keep ef a.ruined cagtle,a woman had sunk 
down and died, and how the devil himself: had; 
appeared to carry her off. She had led.a cruel, 














wicked life; and, when her last illness 
came upon her, thought to stave off death by 
going about in her : ee? fashion, matting 
through the long c »whero low ‘whispers 
were prolonged in demfeehoes, until the last 
pang seized her, amd she ‘had crept into the 
room and died like a. dog immscorner. 
That was a cheerful story; but Miss Pris- 
pon» vwas above c apdikook her candle 
and stalked off i maspest y. 
Not so Margamet, She entered her chamber 
with a thrill of hherror, and fat inclined to 
the maid eee. to remain 
with her, net Miss Norden 
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: Great {Bastern 
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, “her this , ‘toe, wasihennted ?—that 

‘from its — iven mad by 

eA ant his tieee, 20 ‘i pica depot 

sonar poses Nise 

! ‘eeked round feagtully, then, 

searched 

1 the at for bed, 

put the li , ond, de- 

te her d, deatiin gettingto 
i 

i 1 mt the Ot dest re 

woman, 50 when 

window andilesaed ont she did 

e) that 





© the dadies of enmmeéient rece ae 
but 2 wtead had through it, 

‘had come to 
sheds, their 
machinery and hideous;cearriages, which ‘re- 

sembled nothing so much as meeting-houses, 
with benches placed in all directions. 

‘The view from the window was very good 
although it did include the next garden, where 
the chemist’s ane, unwashed, ,egd.WR- 
combed, alread ted themselyes. 

Having: fey ‘toilet, Margaret pre- 
pared to goout. The house was very quiet, 
and she saw no one #bout until she reached 
the drawing-room, wikich-one of Miss Norden’s 
two maids wes dusting, She wentin gnd 
asked-in which direction she should go fie 
Keep; and, looking out, saw the postr 
which was Pape: § @ shoemaker, the dusdlate 
market-place a fishmonger just opening 
his 


‘The maid paused i in her dusting. 

‘“* There isn’t any need to go into the street, 
miss; 1. can let. you out at the. baok,”.aaid.s 
ran downstairs, followed by Maxgaxet, 

They went through the uppsr and “lower 

,andcame to a black gate, which the 
girl unlocked, and Margavet found. herself at 
the very foot of the hill. 

This is the steepest side, miss;.baut per- 
haps you den’ mind climbing.” 

The young lady ‘eniiled to ‘hherself as slic 
passed: shrendh the the nmaidst ef delris, fuagments 
of broken. meatand bread, remains of damaged 
crockery, thrown.over the wall by the rat 
and wastefulmaids, Then she mac\e,her wal 
up. the sieep imeline, through bushes: )a 
shrubs,.and, was rewarded by a sightjof all the 
country round. 

She sat.down on.a wooden beugh, and. the 
chiming of.Cavendish bells cameclaurly.across 
the country to her. ; lt; was saidja subterra- 

nean passage ran. from ‘the Keep. to Cavendish 
Chueh, and the whole county jteomed with 
stories of dark deeds done, in passing through 


it. 

The ruin jitself. disappointed .her; it was 
small, and there was no way of entrance, 
After an ag scrutiny she, sat down; 
and presently ane: heard a ma that, sounded 
faraway calling her name. She looked into 
Miss Nerden’s garden, and saw oiling Priseilla 

beckoning her,.so she made a hasty descent, _ 
and wentinto breakfast. 

There .was #\detter from Hirst beside her 
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ving written ber before he could 

Lose oe from her, and it was full of 

loving reminders of her promise to write often, 

and the whole tone of it. g the devo-. 

tion he felt for his “‘ nare > Margaret.” ss 

ymorning ‘was spent in F 

<< a few. calls, wandering dewn by the 

little stream that did duty for.ariver, 


iy 
Priory grounds (which, of course, were 
hematebaochand “faiing the large, handsome 


would frequently i 
and back, a journey of ten. miles, wi 
hour's rest between coming and gaing. 

“There is nothing to see, here,” she con- 
tinued, “‘and the people. axe 
clownish. ‘They pause with open months { 
distended eyes to stare at us a8 we.pass, and. 
anal cv One red-headed wel 

appearance. - wre’ 
said, leudly, ‘She ain’t a bad-leoking wench ; 
but,Jerd, sheain’t got a morsel of colour in 
her chedss;:she’s as white. as Miller Dalston’s 
old hat’ .Don’b:you begin to doubt the nicety 
of your taste, Hirst?” d : 

Her-lover’s letters were interesting ; he was 
that reve thing among men, a good correspon- 
dent, and seemed, to know by intuition just 
what would please best, and what she would 
most like to hear. ‘There was frequent 
mention of the ‘handsome streager,’’ and 
one day he wrote :— , 

“‘Qur friend has recovered censciousness, 
but is still fearfully weak, and Musgravewon’t 
allow him to talk. I wanted to ask him his 
name that I might write to his friends, who 

ily are anxious.as,to his long silence, 
but the docter—you know his way—said, ‘let 
him alone a few days; he'll tell you soon 
pa he, on and «my belief is that,he hasn’t any 
friends,... |. gathered my suspicions from his, 
ravings’ . You know we found nothing upon 
him bute small bag of, money and the 
revolverthat did all the mischief.” 

Later Hirst wrote again, telling her that 
the stranger had told him who he was, and 
how he chanced to be injthe wood. He had 
stayeil at Yelverton the night before the 
accident,and intending to. start for Yarmouth 
in the morning, bad his portmanteau con- 
veyed to the station. Entering:into conversa- 
tien: with.am official, he heard. much of the 
beauty of Lomax Hall, and walked. down ‘to 
ascertain if it was:werth ‘while to lengthen 
his stay.in tke county in order fo make a 
drawing of,it.. And the,aecident happened in J 
this: way;: he thad spent'two.or three months) 
indeland, and owing to the disturbed state of 
the.conntry had accustomed himself to earry | 
fiwearms; on this particular morning but, two 
barrels» were loaded, and’ he, walking heed- 
lessly, fell over the reots,of the-beech upon. his ; 
left side,:and both barrels were:discharged. 

wered this letier, she | 


“You have whetted my curiosity; you 
leave, me still in ignorance of the artist's 
name; tell me in your next.” 

But whether from forgetfulness or, mischief 
Hirst. did. not gratify: het curiosity, and she 
returned to the Hall in. a state’ of ignorance. 

Her lover met -her,,and Miss Priscilla 
smiled to see he had mo thought for any but 


‘They willbe very happy,’’ she thought, 
and watched them with an affectionate regard 
that softened all her rugged features. 

_ ‘Bertie was' with Mrs. Lomax, and Margaret 
insisted upon carrying her off to her own xoom 
fora “good chat,” She really was attached 
to the young ;heiress, who certainly had never | 
done sapthingite attracter retain her-kindly . 
r 


agar 

“T am so glad to be tack again,” Miss 
Ashwin said, ining comfortably inher 
chair. “The life at: Clare was so deadly, 


\ corridors ; and, being old, the place was full of 
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tively afraid. of amy own shadow in the dark 


strange sounds; the brogue of the peasants 
and lower middle-class, too, is beyond descrip- 
tion. Miss Priscilla hada speasing acquaint- 
‘anee with them all, and their greetings were 
unique. Imagine being accosted thus: 
‘Marnin’ mum, hoo be:yo’t’ marnin’?’ And 
one woman willcall to her friend vacross the 
road as they go'todo their shepping, ‘marnin’, 
t’ yo’ whar be gooin’ t’ marnin’?’”’ 

Bertie langhed. : 

“Oh, that.is good Engliah compared with 
the Somerset dialect, which is vile im sthe 
extreme,’’ ; 

‘Tell me about this interesting stranger. 
Hirst thinks he will make a.great impression 
on me, and so refuses to deseribe him, wilbnot 
even tell me his name, which he.says is truly 
appropriate to his appearanceand manners. 

has promised to\bring him here for the 
purpose of an imtroduction, but I don’t want. 
to be overwhelmed by his splendour, so in 
pity ask you-éo prepare his way.” 

But Bertie only laughed. 4 

“What! play traitor in the eamp? Not L, 
This is the only thing I will. tell you; he has: 
had a great sorrow, not that he ever talks of | 
it, or refers in the slightest to.the past; bnta 
woman’s eyes are keen where.a man is con-, 
cerned, and I am not to be deveied. I 


‘he can get about he is so pale, so listless,” 

‘That is natural, considering the dangerous 
mature of his wound. Do you know, Bertie, ,| 
I am remembering «® passage in one of | 
Wendell Holmes’s books, where he says a 
young man has only to be lonely aud speak of 
his loneliness pathetically to.win a girl’s pity, 
and that me leads tolove. Is it so with 
you, my dear ?.’’ leaning forward. 

Miss Vandeleur started up, her dark? eyes 
blazing, her cheeks crimson. 

‘* You’re as. big a, fool as the rest of them!” 
‘she said, savagely, and left.the room ,moye; 
neieily than usual, slamming the; door behind 


Margaret looked nota little surprised, but 
the surprise soon from her beautifal, 
face, and she.stood;at the windowmusing, 4 

‘‘T wonder,” she thought, ‘‘ why I.should, 
trouble my: peace about this.antist/? Is there 
no other artist'in the world thai ijt must; be 
he? Perhaps it, is, because, Hirst described 
him as fair, and said he had tmavelled in 
Ireland. . The. other;was killedinthe Bally- 
can riot two months ago!; I saw thejamounce- 
ment with my own eyes. How foolish I am!’ 
and she sighed, whilst she added under her’ 
breath, ‘‘Poor fellow! poor fellow!” ‘then 
began to dress for dinner. 

She looked very handsome in her dress of 
black and silver, a -present from Miss 
Priscilla; her eyes were soft. and dewy,*her 
manner, as usual, the very, embodiment of 
gentleness. Well might Hirst be proud of 
ther, ashe watched -her graceful’ movements 
jand listened to the low tones of that lovely, | 
wooing voice. 

‘“‘ Margaret! ’’ he whispered, ‘in fivemmouths 
you will be my very own... Lwish with all my 
heart the five months were: gone,”’ looking pas- 
sionately into her pale, beautiful face ; ‘‘ my 
love, my love, how, happy we will be!”’ } 

‘Yes!’ gently laying one hand -upon his 
shoulder, ‘‘sometimes I feel a little sorry, 
Hirst, that you love me so well; such love as 
yours is unlucky, use of its intensity. 
There was a man once who loved a woman,as 

ou love me, and she was very cruel to him, 

ing indifferent ‘to his passion ;” she paused, 
and the young man’ said with a downcast 
face,— i 3 

“ That..woman was yourself. I wish you 
had not told mge;J liked..to believe, no. other 
man, had.ever claimed. your thoughts—why 
lid you tell me, dear ?”’ ; 

' 1. don’t denow why I.did it, and it. was 
foolish ; but you have no need for jealousy,”’ | 


followed in. Bertie’s wake ; that young lady had 


|) was.a 
4 @n,-s0 


believe he hated to recover, amd new though | 


quietly; ‘‘take.me im to.dinner.now,”’ and they: i] ¢ 








lively, and the house-so ghostly, 1 was posi- | 


not quite recovered her serenity, nor did she the, 


whole-ef the evening, and when taking her 
leave she said, addressing Margaret, but speak- 
ing audibly,— 

“I am going down to the ‘lonely young 
man’ in:the morning ‘to eseort him -here; -he 
really cannot do without the-support of my 
arm yet. Is:it-quite the correctthing,orwill 
you play propriety?” and-with -alittle amali- 
cious. smile she bowed. herself from the xeom. 

The morning was cool and fxesh, but there 

romise-of great heat es-the dey wore 
ertie started early for TLemax-Ledge. 
She found her protégé reading that most ump- 
\healjhy book ‘‘ The Clyffards of Clyffe,” and 
\with her usual imperative -air. that set «so 
|pwettily upon her, said,— 

“Put that aside and come with me. I’m 
going to take-you-to the Hall. Miss-Ashwin+is 
eager to see and know-you, having-heard- most 
wonderful accounts of you.” 

/ The facelifted to hers was pale-and high- 
bred, with dark-brown eyes that looked too 
large for it in its present wanness, ané ‘the 
hair that waved about the broad temples was 
pate gold; his-yorce was mellow, but weary as 
he satd,— 

“Miss Ashwin! the name tonches some 
chord inmymemory—where haiveT heard it? It 
must have been mentioned casually or T shovtid 
not have forgetten—Ashwin! Ashwint’” medi- 

tatively, but Bertie broke in ruthlessly,— 

“Never mind about that now, Mr. Gram; 
if you waste time in trying te solve the riddle 
the day will be too hot for walking.” 

With a smile at her impatience he roze and 
they went out together, he leaning on her arm, 
because as yet he was very weak. They went 
slowly, the girl managing to screen herself and 
companion from the sun with her large eream 
parasol. He was very quiet, more so than 
usual, and Bertie respected his silence. Now 
and again she glanced at the fair, pale face 
which was not only handsome but good, and 
wondered what sad story it hid, and pitied 
him with all herjheart. 

She treated him with an elmost maternal 
tenderness that was very, touching; and My. 
Vandeleur, who had taken. a sincere liking :to 
the young man, would ,haye bean glad to ‘see 
their friendship ripen into.a warmer feeling. 

The girl broke the long silence :by saying,— 

“Now. I wonder of what you ane .thinkung 
—you look so preternaturally, grave?” 

He sighed a little... “ My thoughts\had gone 
back to. another, day as fair as this., Iwas a 

oor man then withono imfluenee, end with no 
own relatives. I couldnot-sell my pictures, 
aad I was.on ‘the venge. of starvation; and 
when everything looked. so black—it cowl not 
well be blacker—the woxst blow of alleame, 
and almost deprived me of.my reason. Zhen 
my luck took a tam—a-far-off cousin died, amd 
left,.zme, all he had. New friends .xepleced the 
old; and there-was a nage for may .pictiuras, 
whieh alone would have made me a: puowd and 
happy man, but for that dreadful. day aveer 
ago. Oh, heavens! only a year-ago!” Thelow 
but passionsée anguish, in his. voice stirred. hig 
companion to keenest commiseration,' bpé.she 
did not speak. ‘Lhis..was the first ‘time 
in all their intercourse he had ever lifted 
the. veil from his. dead past, and pexheps it 
would be well not to interrupt his flew of 
words, ,because im confession there is relied. 
But he stopped. as suddenly.as he had begun ; 
and Bertie, seeing he bead said more than be 
had intended, and would be glad to foxget it, 
and thankful if she would do the same, bagan 
to.talk of Maxgaret. 

“You will-see -Hirst’s fianeée—surely »the 
loveliest. woman ‘you could imagine, :with a 
face like:a poct's.dream, and a figuee that 
would’send a sculptor into the seventh ‘heaven 
with delight; and those who know-her best say 
she is as. good asshe is beautiful. ‘Bhat may be 
so,:but I_sometimes doubtit, and quite wit haut 
acause. | I ami not unprejudieed ; thefactis, i 
am a wee: bit :jealous.of the’ rare. pale Max- 
‘aret.’ ” J 

She felt-her compamion- start. ‘‘ Why-isds 
jeverything to-day recalls my past? Whattim- 
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duced you to make that quotation?’’ he asked, 
in a strange, dull voice; ‘* was it accident ?”’ 

“No! it is Hirst’s favourite term for his 
ladylove, and he has some of the Laureate’s 
words set to music; he used often to sing 
them to Miss Ashwin, but she objected to 
them for some unknown reason or whim.” 

‘* Now I know where I heard that name— 
‘ Margaret ;’ that has recalled it all to me,” 
dreamily, yet painfully. 

‘Do you know Margaret Ashwin ?’’ Bertie 
ashen, eagerly, but was disappointed by his 
reply,— 

E Nol but I heard her spoken of by a 
mutual friend,” his face quivering with some 
suppressed emotion, and then as they drew 
near the Hall conversation altogether ceased. 

They found Mrs, and Priscilla Lomax in 
the breakfast-room, and the two women, so 
distinctly different in all but their good hearts, 

much of this forlorn stranger, insisting 
that he should remain to luncheon, by which 
time Hirst and Margaret would return from 
their walk. 

It was very grateful to the lonely man to be 
made much of by these refined and delicate 
women. He thought it would be cruelly hard 
to go away to his dreary lodgings, where no 
welcoming word ever greeted his return, and 
he was horribly tired of roaming from place 
to place on a vain and hopeless search. Per- 
haps Mrs. Lomax read something of this in 
his face, for she said,— 

“Now that you can dispense with Mrs. 
Silver’s care without danger to yourself, we 
shall be glad if you will spend a few days with 
us. You shall have perfect liberty of action ; 
shall go and come when and how you please, 
and when our efforts fail to amuse you Bertie 
will allow you to call upon her,” smiling 
almost wistfully at the girl she so coveted for 
her own. 

Hartley Grant’s pale face flushed with 
gratitude. 

“TI should be very glad to come if it would 
not inconvenience you,” and as he spoke 
Hirst’s manly voice sounded in the hall, and 
another answered him laughingly—another of 
such peculiarly pure, clear quality that it 
surely could belong to but one woman. 

Hartley started oP, beers | like a child, 
a strange light in his eyes. The door was 
opened, and Margaret entered, smiling and 
beautiful, gave one comprehensive glance 
round, saw that eager, tremulous figure, those 
reproachful, ——— eyes, and then fell 
back inst the wall, her hands hanging 
slackly by her skirts, her face ashen. 

se 1! My Margaret! ” and then the 
man into his chair again, and with one 
hand covered his eyes. 

There was an utter silence for the space ofa 
moment, then Hirst asked, hoarsely,— 

‘What does this mean?” and Margaret 
could not answer, could not lift her hands to 
hide her awful pallor. Miss Priscilla stamped 
her foot angrily. 

**Are you both dumb? Can’t you speak? 
What is Margaret Ashwin to you, Hartley 
Grant?” 

He lifted his head and looked up in a dazed 
way. 

What!” he said; “only my wife!” and 
laughed. 

‘It is false! ’’ Hirst shouted, and sprang at 
him, but Bertie rushed between. 

“ Hirst, you forget yourself. He has suf- 
fered some wrong; it may have turned his 
brain. He is weak, and you are strong.” 

He turned from her to the silent, stony 
figure showing dark against the wall. 

“* Margaret, what have you to say?” 

‘* |_—thought—he—was—dead,”’ she said, 
with stiff lips, and at the sound of her voice 
y roused a little from his stupor. 

** How long?” he asked. ‘‘ How long is it 
since you thought me dead? Was it before 
you engaged yourself tohim? For Heaven’s 
sake, tell me. I would rather think you could 
forget me quickly, than—than know you—for 
ne Heaven! I can’t say the word to 
you ” 
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“« She was engaged to my son on the twenty- 
first of last March,’ Mrs, Lomax said, speak- 
ing for the first time. 

artley shrank back. 

“It is only two months since I was reported 
dead! Oh, Heaven! this is worse, far worse, 
than your desertion! Margaret! Margaret!” 

Hirst seized her by the arm. 

‘Was he cruel to you that you deserted 
him? By Heaven! you shall answer me,” 
and his fingers grasped the fair flesh cruelly, 
so that she would bear the marks of them for 
many aday. ‘* Answer me, woman!”’ 

But the beautiful, wretched creature had no 
word to say, and when Hirst asked again,— 

“What tempted you to this deceit? Did he 
beat you? Was he brutal to you in any way? 
Oh, offer some excuse.’’ 

She said slowly,— 

‘** He was not cruel.” 

Then Hirst fell back from her, and saw as 
in a dream Bertie’s wonderful eyes tear-filled 
bent upon him, 

Hartley had risen again, and now he seemed 
not to see or heed the presence of others. His 
voice was very slow and laboured, and 

gradually he drew near to his wife, but did 
not attempt to touch her. 

‘* Was my poverty so hard to bear it changed 
your love to hate? Oh, Heaven! oh, Heaven! 
if you had been but patient, had borne it a 
little longer! Was I tedious to you in those 
days? did I weary you with my love and my 
dreams of greatness? Ah! you poor soul! ”— 
not contemptuously, but with a sort of divine 
compassion—"' when I found you had gone I got 
up and followed you, day after day, week in 
and week out, for I said surely when she 
misses my love she will turn to me. I went to 
your home. You were not there, and I was 
driven away foratramp. Sometimes I gota 
clue, but I always lost it, and only love of and 
and pity for you boreme up. Oh, wife! wife! 
what a wretched return you have made me! 
Then wealth came to me, then friends, and 
lastly fame; but these could not content me. 
I had no home, I was a wanderer for your 
sake ’—he paused because the women sobbed 
uncontrollably, all save Ma t, and in a 
dull way he wondered why they should w 
when she shed no tear—‘ then I heard you 
gone to Irelond, so I followed, but you were 
not there; but I never dreamed of this—oh! 
Heaven ! I never dreamed of this! I thought 
you changed, but not—not——” 

He paused again, unable to say more, and 
Miss Priscilla started up, crying, as she 
pointed to the door,— 

“Go, go, devil! you have done harm 
enough.” 

Margaret essayed to move, but could not, 
and Hirst never lifted his dreoped head, so 
Hartley spoke again,— ; 

“If not for her sake for mine give hera 
shelter for this day. To-morrow—to-morrow 
I shall have thought what to do. Give us 


| your word, Margaret, to stay if they will let 


you.” 

And she said hoarsely,— 

“T will stay.” 

He moved a little nearer yet. 

“Was I so foolish your soul shrank from 
me,” and unconsciously broke into the words 
of Browning’s wonderful poem :— 

** Would it were I had been false, not you ! 

I that am nothing, not you that are all ; 
I, never the worse for a touch or two 
On my speckled hide, not you the pride 
Of the day, my swan, thata first fleck’s fall 
On her wonder of white must unswan, undo ! ” 





CHAPTER V. 

Marcaret was alone in her room, locked in 
by Miss Priscilla; she had said,— 

“There is no yan lock me in, I 
shall not attempt to go; but give me paper 
and ink and pens, that I may write my story. 
It is so hard to tell, and when you have read 
it = will pity me more than condemn.” 

iss Priscilla sniffed scornfully, then sud- 





denly turned upon the girl, fiercely,— 





“Margaret Ashwin—Margaret Grant, or 
whatever your name may be! Heaven reward 
you for-what you have done! How many 
men’s lives have you — ?—how many, you 
wretched woman? How many live to curse 
the day they met your calm beauty? Oh! 
Heaven, are you a woman? Have you no 
tears for that brave gentleman whose misery 
it is to call you wife? No tears for the man 
who was to have married you? Serpent! 
fiend! Oh! to think I loved and love you as 
I never did any creature since my own girl- 
hood! To think how proud of you I was! 
How my foolish old heart rejoiced in all your 
prosperity, renewed its youth in you! Ah!” 
flin out her withered re , tee I 
never love or trust in, ‘garet . 
garet! what have “thy om » 

She sat down and covered her face with her 
apron, and the wretched creature who had 
lived by her bounty and who loved her, per- 
haps, better than anything save self, fell at her 
feet with clasped, imploring hands. 

“Madam! Miss Priscilla! Show me a 
little mercy! Whatever has been false in 
me, I have all true to you. I have loved 
you, honoured you! Ah, madam! madam! 
Speak kindly to me!—me so wretched, so 
forsaken, that I can call no man or woman 
friend! ” 

Then Miss Priscilla uncovered her face. 

‘*Girl!”’ she said, ‘‘ you ask too much ; your 
sin is too terrible. If you want forgiveness 
ask it of Heaven and the men you have so 
wronged, not of me, not of me, lest I say 
words harsher thanI would! Down on your 
knees at your husband’s feet and pray for his 
— Work for it, slave for it all your 

ys, and it may be, when he sees your re- 
pentance and your works, Heaven will accept 
them as atonement.”’ 

Then she rose and went out, locking the 
door behind her, and Margaret sat by the open 
window, thinkigg, thinking, thinking, while 
the scent of lime and hon ckle floated up 
to her, and the bees droned outside, and the 
sleepy, languorous day wore on togolden noon, 
from golden noon to the sultry afternoon. 

Then she saw Hartley and Hirst cross the 
green lawn, and Hartley leaned upon Hirst 
and» went wearily, as if all the life were 
poet his limbs. abla 

Her k eyes deepened with pity for him, 
the sort of "iy one sanenis’ & weaned 
animal, and she sighed to herself,— 

“TI have lost them both.’’ Then she re- 
membered Hartley’s mention of his wealth, 
and said,— 

‘Surely he will do something for me out of 
his abundance, so that I need not starve; for 
though I wronged him he sinned against me 
first ;’’ and comforted by these th ts she 
sat down almost calmly to write con- 
fession that would have killed some women. 

When it was finished the afternoon had 
passed, and the whole earth was rejoicing in 
the cool stillness of the evening. 

She leaned out of her window and drank 
in all the sweet scents that floated upwards, 
and was conscious of*a dreamy pleasure in it 


Half her sorrow and half her shame were 
already gone. She was a woman of curiously- 
deadened sensibilities, though her fine tact, 
the mute appealing of her wonderful eyes, had 
impressed friends and acquaintances with a 
contrary opinion. She was utterly incapable 
of deep and lasting passion of any sort; her 
mind was 80 si ly warped that’ she could 
not realise the enormity of her crime, and 
reflecting on Hartley’s love counted on his 
forgiveness. 

She was wiser than to believe Hirst would 
ever willingly meet her again, and so long as 
he lived she knew he would not forgive her. 
femesweed cies tenet tho, jeg" jupr'-et 
jacent “jug, jug,” 
ae eeetingnins She cenest® 26 oe hte 
whirring of the bats around and about. 

The wing-room windows were open, 
and she could hear Miss Priscilla’s 
tone, less firm than usual, and interrupted 
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_—— .  annnnnnmeennmneieneemmniemamannssal 
now and again by those of Mrs. Lomax. 
Their words she could not hear, save now and 
again that one dearer to her than ever her 
husband’s or Hirst’s had been, “ Bertie,” 
and she said, with a sort of shiver,— 
“Bertie! Bertie! what does she say of 
me? She never loved me, and now she 
will hate me!” 
- Later on Miss Priscilla appeared in the 
room. 
“Will you have a light?” she asked, 
frigidly, and Margaret answered,— 
“ No, I like the dusk ;” then she drew away 
from the window and stretched her hand to 
the table, feeling fora roll of paper. “This 
is my confession—take it; and when he comes 
to-morrow summon Bertie and Mr. Lomax, 
that they may hear too. Let Hirst think as 
he will of me, but justify me to her.” 
Miss Priscilla took the roll. 
‘Justify you! Are you mad, Margaret 
Grant? I would rather think you were—that 
#0 I could pity you;’’ and, closing the door, 
she went out. 
Then Margaret let down her beautiful hair 
and began to disrobe, and, despite all the 
events of the day, slept quietly and dream- 
lessly until the ot Bow clocks chinied eight. 
Then she rose and with eare, for she 
knew the value of mal beauty, and knew, 
too, that beauty, however great, is enhanced 
by dress; but to-day she must appear peni- 
tent, pathetic, and so she took out a lon 
black robe which fitted her admirably, an 
further served her purpose by increasing her 
clear pallor ;;she wore no ornaments, and her 
fuxuriant hair was arranged with “ careless 
+ aa which gave an appearance of neglect to 
i 





At nine her breakfast was served, and the 
maid inquired if she were better, the servants 
having been told ‘‘ Miss Ashwin” was too in- 
— to leave her room, ‘and they con- 
cluded her morning walk in the hot sun had 
proved too much for her.’’ 

For Hirst’s and Hartley’s sake it was de- 
sirable to save scandal. Then, screening her- 
self behind the curtains, she watched for 
Bertie’s coming, knowing she had been 
summoned to the Hall by Miss Priscilla in 
accordance with her request. 

First came Hartley, heavily as one whose 
heart is broken. He scanned the house dully, 
as if he thought to see his wife at one of the 
windows. Later she saw Bertie, pale and 
heavy-eyed, looking as if anxiety had given 
her a sleepless night. Then Margaret trem- 
bled with fear of what they might do with 
her. Had she laid herself open to the law® 
if so would these men she had so greatly 
wronged have any mercy on her? And 
Bertie, too, would she use her eloquence to 
am them further? She had never liked 

er. 

So she sat in’a fever of anxiety, and down- 
stairs Miss Priscilla had begun to read her 
confession. The two men sat with drooped 
heads, whilst Bertie looked from one to the 
other with passionate pity. Mrs. Lomax fre. 


stern, hard man, a bigot, and a slave to the 
opinions of others. My mother is of like 
nature, austere in ways and words, totally un- 
fit to win the confidence or love of such an 
one as I, 

“Year in and year out we lived at the 
Manse, a great, dreary, rambling house, 
always gloomy, always dull. I was allowed 
no companions, the village children were 
thought too rude and ignorant for me to 
associate with. My father was my only in- 
structor. He taught me Greek and Latin, 
which I have since done my best to forget. I 
was passionately fond of music, but this taste 
was decried; and singing, with the exception 
of psalms, was not allowed in our house, 
neither was it frequent at the Kirk. 

‘“«T grew up restless, dissatisfied with every- 
thing, caring for no one, anxious only to ge 
away from my wretched home; eager to see 
the world beyond, of which I had heard so 
much, and where I thought, despite my lack 
of accomplishments, I might win all I coveted, 
for I knew I was beautiful. My glass told me 
that, and when I looked round at the plain, 
freckled faces of my father’s ‘flock’ I felt a 
thrill of joy. 

“*T was nineteen when Mr. Ashwin, the vicar 
of Terresdale,came to visit my father. He 
was an old college friend, and long since a 
pal so he Feoughs his daughter with 

im. 

“She was of my own age and named 
Margaret, tall and dark, rather nice-looking. 
For lack of other friends I made her my 
friend, although we had no tastes in common, 
she being impulsive and romantic to an absurd 


“ But she told me tales of the outer world 
that served to increase the longing I felt to see 
it. She had spent a season in town and one 
at Brighton, and her vivid descriptions of the 
gaieties in which she had shared maddened 
me. 

“Well, she went away, but we corresponded 
pretty regularly, and so another two years 
assed ; then her father died, and she went to 
ive with some friends at Doncaster, who were 
very kind to her. 

“In that summer (only last year) Hartley 
Grant came to our village on a sketching tour, 
and I chanced tomeet him. He asked me if 
I could direct him to the Manse, as he had a 
letter of introduction to Mr. Ross. I 
answered he was my father, and I should be 
happy to take him to my home. 

«From the first I saw he admired me, and 
I encouraged him, because I liked his conver- 
sation. I told him all my longings and how 
I hated my home and its surroundings, and 
he sympathised with me as no one had done 
before. 

**Soon his admiration grew into a warmer 
feeling, and my father forbade him the house. 
He had a very poor opinion of artists and men 
who dressed faultlessly. 

“Enraged at losing my companion, I con- 
trived to meet him often and often in secret, 
and listened to his tale of love with an 


quently exclaimed, but no one seemed to hear | exultant heart. 


her; and, with stern face and unfaltering 


voice, Miss Priscilla laid bare her one-time | man (poor Hartley winced). 
incapable of that sort of passion, but I did not 
dislike him, and through him I felt I could get 
wonder at; but | my —— to the world I longed to live in. 


favourite’s past. 

“You all think as badl 
sible. This I do not muc 
when you know all, ‘I believe you will accord 


of me as is pos- 


‘‘He was not dearer to me than any other 
I think I am 


eend of this was that I fled from the 


me some pity, because all my life things have | Manse with him. He candidly told me he 
n against me, and there are many excuses | was not a rich man, but he had a sum of 


to be made for me. 
has told _you my maiden name was not 
Ashwin ; if not you will learn that as I pro- 
ceed with my story. And you who have had 
nothing in your lives to 
Christians) will let me go my way unmolested. 


Doubtless, Hartley Grant | money sufficient for five or six months, and 
his pictures were sure to secure a good income 
when that was gone. 


‘‘ He brought me to London, and we lodged at 


esire (if you are| a good hotel, where I spent the first three 
months of my married life. Iwas quite happy 


Thave done harm enough, but I might have | then, having money af my command, and 


done worse ; and if I had been 

Ishould have been a one, sentaee Teaebeld 
have been set beyond temptation. My father 
is (for he yet lives) a 


pleasure. 


hman, and the] and soon he told me 


my days in a continual round of 


began to look grave, 


is money was nearly 


“ After that Hartl 


we had to part with one thing.after another 
until we were nearly destitute. 

‘* Again we changed our lodgings, this time 
to go into horribly close ones in a dingy street 
at Holborn, not far from the prison, and I 
began to complain. I was not born for 
poverty; I could not endure it, or struggle 
against it, as some women do; and perhaps I 
reproached Hartley too bitterly with the pass 
he had brought me to. 

“‘Then I wrote to my father for help, and 
he replied coldly that I was no longer a child 
of his, and that I might have known what 
would result from a marriage with a wander- 
ing artist, who probably was as ungodly as he 
was improvident. 

“IT think I hated my father in that hour, 
and Hartley too, and being angry I acted for 
once on the impulse of the moment. My 
husband was out trying to sell a little portrait 
he had made of me, so I put on hat and cloak 
and went into the dirty street. I had been 
delighted with my first sight of London, but 
the reverse of the picture disgusted me, and I 
longed to get away. 

“TI walked into a pawnbroker’s shop and 
disposed of my wedding-ring, and with the 
money thus obtained started for Doncaster, 
where I at once found out Margaret Ashwin. 
She was very glad to see me, and her friends 
made me very welcome for her sake. Her 
uncle, however, had become, unfortunately, 
insolvent, and they were all busy in preparing 
to start for Canada. 

“T stayed with them some time, trying 
vainly for employment, and they helping me 
all they could. They asked if reconciliation 
between myself and Hartley was quite out of 
the question. I answered, ‘ Yes, I had left him 
because of his ill-treatment.’ 

“Then they invited me to go with them to 
Canada ; but this I declined doing. The life 
of labour they proposed was anything but 
agreeable to me even in thought; what, then, 
would the reality have been ? 

“At last they left England, and I had 
begged Margaret to let me adopt her name, 
the better I said to hide myself from my hus- 
band. She not only consented, but gave me 
all the money she could spare, and I took 
lodgings in a poor part. 

“T found no work, and my money was 
quickly gone; then I saw Mrs. Lawes’s adver- 
tisement, and determined to walk the distance. 
But my strength failed me, and but for Miss 
Priscilla I must have died in the snow. 

**Tt seemed when I regained consciousness 
that I was in Paradise, and when Mrs. Lomax 
offered me the post of companion I could have 
cried in my gratitude, though I am not given 
to weeping. 

“From the first I loved Miss Vandeleur 
better than any other creature I had ever met. 
Perhaps her very coldness to me only in- 
creased my affection; it was so new to find 
any indifferent to me. She distrusted me, 
but I was not afraid; my past was hidden 
away, and who should tell her of it? And 
besides and beyond this she was generous, 
and even should it come to her knowledge 
who and what I was she would not make it 
known. 

“Then Hirst began to pay me little delicate 
attentions. I did not encourage him, neither 
did I repulse him ; but I cursed my folly that 
had left me fettered for life toa poor man—I 
who was 80 ambitious, I who loved riches and 
luxury above all things, and I assumed virtues 
I did not possess. 

“When his love became palpable I was a 
little afraid for a short time, and questioned 
myself what I should do if he should ask me 
to marry him ; but when, indeed, he did this I 
acted upon the resolve I had come to weeks 
before, and said, ‘ Yes.’ I did not — I 
should ever be detected, and I could not forego 
the advantages offered me. I did not love 
him, it is true; but I should have been a good 
wife to him. 

“ This is all, for the rest you know, and now 





minister of a small parish hidden away in the get and we must go to cheaper lodgings. 
e 


mountains, so far from main roads and paths 


d so, and he began to paint with feverish 





that very few tourists go that way. He is a| anxiety; but his pictures would not sell, and 





I put myself utterly and entirely in the power 
of those Ihave wronged. Hirst should not find 
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is very hard to forgive, seging, I have wronged 
him least. I suppose itis useless. to: ask 
Hamtley’s forgiveness, thong) shoald be glad 
of it; and all I beg.of MissPuiscille.and 
Bertie is to pity me,and remember; I love 
them, and to the former I. am. very.grateful. 
Remember, too,.I: am-waiting. anxiously to 
hear my. fate, 
“ MarGaret: Rey 

The utter shamelessness, par ag pegard. of 
her sin shown. in. this remarkably calm and 
concise confession held Miss Priscilla: silent, 
and Bertie could only glance: nervously at 
Hirst’s. white,,angry face, and: the.agony.in 
Hartley’s eyes. 

Mrs. Lomax exclaimed [Toudly, but her 
sister-in-law checked her, and,.ringing, told the 
servant who answered the summons+torequest 
Miss Ashwiii’s presence.in the-library. 

Margaret went down trembling.a-little ; but 
when she entered, and saw the pain: on 
Hartley's face: was greater than the reproach, 
she took her cue from it,and stood-a drooping, 
black-robed figure, with the downcass. eyes, of 
a penitent Magdalen. 

Bertie would mot.look at. her,.and Hirst 
affected unconsciousness;of her proximity, 50 
Miss. Priscilla,spoke for them all in hard aad 
measured 

‘“‘ We haveall heard what-you had to.say im 
your defence, and I musi. say,.madam, ifsyou 
had tried from now-uatilatoomeday. you could 
not have made. it more.-hearthess, mere. base. 
What pity you can expect I,amyat-a loss te 
know, seeing all your txoubless. have -beem the 
restilte of discontent, selfishness, and: sin., . I 
loved you, Margaret Ashwin, Ross, oz Grant— 
whichever you. may: choose to’ call.yoursel! ; 
but you haverkilled my-leve, and sooner. them 
have you near me day-by-day I: would leave 
the home where.l have ved freng-my. birth, 
forswear my friends, etd: retmin only.“ pit 
tance for my. daily needs. I wash my.hands 
of you. It remains with your, unfortunate 
husband to accord you what punishment: you 
deserve. If he. eaw be: mereiful -he is more 
than-man;” 

Masgaret made.no. reply, only. let. hex face 
droop, upon. her. breast.-and locked, mer haads 
together. Hartley looked at-her with a wiid, 
agonised loving gaze. She-had sinned agpinst 
hiza sorely, had spoiled, his life;.breken his 
heart, and yet'the man-loved. ler, aad. loathing 
her sin, cluag on te the siamer-with.a godlike 
fidelity. 

‘* Margaret”? he: swid, and. his labouring 
voice was hoarse and strange. ‘‘ Margaret ! 
eh!’ —the yearning ia histone, the divine pity 
of it !|— wife” and the guilty women 
to-hear. that dear. name fall -again front his 
a gant and felt a throb of friamphaat 


She-lifted her.eyes-te.hint; he-had risen, aad 
now advanced, whilst. the others looked 
wonderiagly at him. 

‘“ You havesinned serely-scainst ime, and: I 
kuow you never leved me, although— Heaven 
forgive you!—you swore, you ditt, You have 
naedea mi je wretch of- me; bub only 
eome-back te me and I. will de mayt-best-to fox- 
get. Perhaps you conld net~ beat--peverty— 
perhaps I tried you too greatly with-amy 
sesrows. That.I shal: never'knew; bus+but 
—wite, T can’t. held out against yous Bheaven 
kitows' it is not I who am merciful, bat some- 
thiag within me that eempels me to this act.” 

Bextic sobbed aloud, -whilst- Miss Priscilla 
aried— 

“* Down on your knees, girk-and, thanks him 
fos his goodness. Seme women’ have been 
‘ keilled. with less. kindness;’”’ and obeying: an 
impulse stromger'than herself, the gnilty wife 
fell down before him incapable of speech. 
Amidst- the sobbing of the women: and the 
woudering reverence of Hirst, he- raised. her 
ame her knees, and kissed her dnee- upon-the 

POW, 

“ There. is: no’ happimess for me,’” le said, 
“but your honour is saved,” andyde pubiher 
awey, never td kiss her again, neverto catch 
her to lis heart: wits the quick impulse, of 
passionate love, bectvase; ‘sme: thiby- parted, 
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other lips had laid kisses upon. hers, other 
arms had embraced her; for,her sake to lead 
a. miserable, desolate life, uncomplaining, 
unreproashful. She had been weak, he was 
strong, and mercy becomes the strong;.so he 
reasoned. And she, well, despite.all, she would 
be happy because she had obtained what her 
heart desired, and she would never understand 
the anguish that his finer nature would 
endure, whenever his eyes rested upon her, or 
his thoughts dwelt with her. 

In the midst of her} sobs: Miss Priscilla 
Sa1dy— 

“Go back to your room. You have.no 
share in our final arrangements.’’ 

Aud Margaret turned to go, but she paused 
a moment before Bertie. 

‘* Will you shake hands .and.wish me good- 
bye?” she said,.a little tremulously. One 
ak ay, irl drew back, the next she 
yie her fingers to the other’s-clasp. 

“If he. can. forgive you and be: merciful, 
surely I can who: have not suffered-at.your 
hands?” 


grasped Hartley’s-hand. 
“ Old man,” he said, * old ao ”__genrd. broke 
off with she natural hatred of an Englishman 
todisplay any emotion. 

Miss Priscilla. was above sueh. con- 
siderations. She teok..the haggard face 
between her hands, and said, boldly,— 

‘Tf Heaven had seen fit to make. me. a-wife 
ead: a mother.-I, should have desired such a 
son as.you,’’ and kissed his cheek. 

Then.she turned to. Bertie. 

“ Child,’ she said, ‘I’ve wronged you. 1 
began to know this some time since, but my 
pride held me. back from confessing it. Can 

ou. forgive an old woman’s and 
? ” 

It is needless to.say how Bertie Vandeleur 
answered, 
+ - * * * 

Three. weeks. the. Hall. sheltered: Margaret, 
much against. Miss Priscilla’s. wish ;.. but. 
Hartley Grant showed her.it-would. be. better: 
for himself and Hirst, in. that it.would save 
all scandal, and he prayed her help him.in 
his: endeavour to spare his wife’s name. 

So it was-given out that. Hartley Grant-was, 
an old lover.of:-Maryaret’s, and that they had 
besn. by cruel. circumstances,, that 
Hirst. given her back her. freedom... Tor 
maintainthis fiction the banns were published. 
in the village church, and wife and husband: 
were united a secomd.time.. Miss Priscilla 
even went so-far as to declare Ashwin was the 
name of.seme. good people who had adopted 
Margaret-as. their child, so she was. married 
in-her maiden name of Ross. 

Then Hartley took her away, and those: 
who had.given.her, shelter in her time of 
need, those she had. so cruelly wronged,.saw 
her.no more; bubthey heard of her often as a 
leader of fashion; so atJast.she had attained. 
the prize ig cd aay ager pe 22g sacha 
little in her ty to rem thro! 
what seas of gril. she had waded to win it. 

* 

‘““Why,” said Mr. Vandeleur, looking up 
from, his paper, ‘‘youcan’t mean. you are 
running . because'a devil. im 
the guise of a lovely woman has tricked you 
completely? Stay and fight it out with your. 
self, Hirst.” 

The young mam shook his head. 

“I can’t, siz; the fact is, I am apy 
out.of conceit-with. be Bee » Nae ane ‘m. 
going to change air scene aS, & 
remedy. ration can’t take such.a.blew as I 
have had.with.e imity, and I feel as if 
every wretched eub knows my ‘secret 
and her shamé,.so I shall go.” 

“« Of-eoutse,. you. please. yourself, but Im 
disappointed. Why, boy, the ety eyed 
are coming on, and there’s nothing. like. a 
day's sport to make. one forget one’s trowbles— 
in dock, $9 igpews: the .existence of women 
entirely. does Mrs. Lomax say. to this 
freak? WH .warrant Miss: Priscilla.sets ber 
face against-it,’’ 





‘Qn the contrary, each advises-it; uxges-me 
to go at my earliest. convenience, thinks. it 
best-for me,’’ 

“ Then I’ve no more to say,”’ disconsolately ; 
then seeing Bertie fly by the open window, 
‘* Bertie, my girl, come here.” 

She framed as it were in the odorous 
jasmine and superb magnolia, a sweet; fair 
presence, with her dark. eyes looking, darker 
than usual under the shadow of her eusly 
hair. 

‘** Good morning, Hirst. Well, fathex, what 
is.it?” brushing a too. intrusive caterpillar 
from her white dress, and. then smiling up. at 
a We f next 

“Why, Hirst is going away from, us 
week, and all my persuasion will not.avail te 

him with us.” 

“ Going-away !” the treacherous colour fad- 
ing a little from. her pretty faee ‘And 
where are you going?” gathering some of the 
jasmine and f it at her throat; ‘fo 
the Ani ?” and.she moved'a little. so as 
to leave herself more in the shadow. 

There. was a softness and asweetness. about 
her to. which he had hitherto been blind, and 
po mim am Fon a ta 
generally iy erj— 

“Not quite so, fax, Bertie. L thought. of 


eastles, and, hoard their legends, gone-up the 
Rhine and seen—oh !.’’ net. staying to 
her former sentence, ‘‘ I hope you will see the 
Lorelei. She'll turn. out, in. honour of your 
coming, doubtless; but don’t go alone to visit 
her, and don’t covet » near sight of her lovely 
face and golden hair. I’ve a: fancy. that were 
IL. man golden-haired. peauties would have no 
charm for me.” 

Mr. Vandeleur broke.in, laughingly 

‘“‘ That isn’t generous, of you, Bertie,’* 

“Oh,” coolly, “I. know that, and ;i¢ sounds 
conceited because. I happen to.be-davk, but-we 
brunsites: have the advantage of ; we 
can wear: almost-any colour. under the sun, 


mae they are confmed to black, white, blue, 
. %.°* 

“_ talked husriedty ; usually “her 
words were dr dazilyand slowly. 


“ And pray, ttirst,-shell you ‘your- 
self ae to the. countries. named, or are 
you going to-extend:your travels? ’’ 

“Tthink of crossing to America; some 
fellows: I know have. invited me to join.them. 
It I do I shall be-absent several months: 
What. have you done?” as. Bertie, uttered a 
little cry.;. she.answexed carelessly,—' 

“ Broken. a, link. in. my. chain. I havea 
foolish habit of toyimg with it, when I am tall 
ing. Oh! it is of little cunsoeeenet: I 
suppose,” harking back to the _ subject, 
“ you will come back quite Americanised, and 
interlard. your conversation. with thelatest 
Yankeeisms; you may. ever. cultivate. a-nesal 
t It would be. and. that 
you travelled.. Ugh :how I hate-Ameri- 
cans.!’’ withssudden. fierceness. 

Hirst looked.at her:surpmisedly. 

“Why? How have they offended ‘ 
Bertie? and do you know amy indivi y?” 

~ Thank Heaven, ne!’ piousty ;, “but they 
are. such a vulgar, inqnisitive, 


le, ing always of. the { sleaigy 
She! andl ort, 


“She's. awfully. vicious,” Mr. Vandele ar 
said, with a-laugh ; ‘‘don’t.go too near, Hirst, 
as the young man crossed the room to: her ; 
but he, with.a-smile, stepped out and: joined 


her. 

“ 'Take.me to-seoryour roses,’ he demanded, 
amd she preceded. him to the rose-garden, ‘ber 
father watching them go with. a satisfed 
air,— 

‘ He can’t. mourn over that. woman don g7et 
Thope when he does. choose a wife, it wi be 
Bertie. I dos't tirmk. she dislikes;him.;’ aml 
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he resumed his paper. Meanwhile the young 
couple had reached the rose-garden. 

“Tt isn’t so lovely now as it was a fortnight 
since,” Bertie said, glancing up at her com- 
panion, ‘ You see; although. it.is still. quite 
sultry, we are in the early. days.of September. 
Shall I give you. a bud for your buttonhole? ”’ 
and he, replying in the affirmative, shecut him 
a deep crimson, heavily scented flower..‘‘ When 
are you leaving us, Hizat?”’ 

‘“«T shall be gone by Friday. next, certainly, 
You know why Lamgoing, ie?” ina-very 
shamefaced way. 


“Yes,” she answered, sy thetieally:;. “I 
hope the journe will adooengtiok your. design ; 
65h: Se 

‘“ I have one tion,” grimly ;..‘‘ nojene 
but-my mother and Miss Priscilla will miss me 
or lament my absence.” 

“Happy man! You won’t feel yourself 
called upon to curtail your pleasures because 
of letters containing always the: reiterated 
plea, ‘Come back!’ or suffer from-reproaches 
that ‘ You cannot care for me. as.you stay so 
leng away.’ ”’ 

e prospect, much as it seemed, to. 
her, did not gratify him: equally.. ‘(1 must 
have led a like, he said, .t tfolly; 
“to find so few to miss me. Your. father 
deplores my absence because he will wanta 
companion in his shooting; and you, why. you, 
Bertie, will i es at a: eS ae 

“Qh! yes; ” quickly);. then, 
his pleased look, added ot * because 
there is such a. deplorable lack of. young and 
presentable men im.the neigh hood. Do 
you. know;” lowering her. yoiee and one 
demure, . ‘‘ I am oftemafraid.I-shall die.an 
maid? The reflectiom. makes. .. wretched 
woman of me,” ey 

Hirst laughed outright. 

‘*T guess when I.ecome baek I shall find 
you married to some hamdsome-and. dashing 
young squire, Bertie !”’ ‘ 

‘ Thank you, no; no One bitb-a peerof the 
realm need aspire to thy> heart. and-hand\ I 
guess,” in.a- moralisiig:wayy “ bshalk: be like 
the. old. maids of Leay, whe refiised - all: good 
offers-in the of getting better snes, and in 
the eud were left to braid ‘ whet's-her: names ?’ 
—tresses. I shall presentiy discover atlove for 
knitting and cats ; no olé!maid is perfect-with- 
out the two things. Gan you. picture 
= making ing stockings ‘fer the’ whole: parish, 

irs ” 

“No, I. can’t; but casi see you: a happy 
wife, finding your pleasure in what pleases 
your lord, satisfied only: whem he is: you, 
aadt holding hing up-to ail. your friends 
o. the best and fernentie sex,” 

ertie grimaced ‘shily, ‘‘ You'll say: presently 
I lmil develop. inte & Grinalda ; pany: don't 
perjure yourself to say y- things; and really 
your. would-be com 
things, they make me, 

Half-an-hour after he put out his- hand. 

‘« Tim going, Bertie. Good-bye, my dear; keep 
& warm place in your heartifor an old friend.” 

Her. bright. eyes shone brighter'as she said, 
with a careless 


are suth new 
vw? 


“T shall not: forget yon;.. your’ aunt and 
mether will. talk so. i o you that 
forgetialness-will bei iblei; Good-bye!’ 


Aad then, when the last sotmd of his: feet had 
died away, and she conid see: ine no-mere, 
this silly little woman rusked into an arbour, 
aud covering her face: with: pretty, trembli 
hands, cried. as though. hem heart 
break: 

* * * + 7 

A year dragged slowly by with Bertie, and 
her knight bad nov returnell to her; she heard 
of him often, but from him never, ahd-her 
heart wearied and! hungeréd: for the sight/of 
his dear face, the toueh of, his hand, the sound 
of: his: voice, 

She had grown paler add-graver, was:less 
ready to laugh and jest, and Mr. Vandeléte, 
semetimes grew anxiouc ; but the mother, who 
knew her child’s secret, said nothing; ony: 
little aets-of love strove te win hér-to brighter 
thoughts‘and. forgetfulnéss-of Hirst. 





byr| would only! bringicontempt upom ha 


By tacit consent the: memtion of her love 
was a tabooed subject) between them, but 
Bertie grew hot when she rementbered her! 
wild confession that spring morning. 


Miss: Priscilla and: Mrs. Lomax:had formed |- 


a Pomme | innocent conspiracy; they never men- 

ti the girl to Hirst save when he:asked for 

news of her, and when some months. had 

worn away he to grow strangely im- 
i t this state of affairs. 

When the first’ bitterness of his trouble had: 
worn away he often found himself thinking: 
of and wondering what Bertie was doing, but 
his two corrrespondents did not satisfy his 
curiosity in the least. 

‘“* My dear,” the astute Miss Priscilla said, 
“the less he hears of. Ker the more he'll long 
for news,” which showed she understood the 
perversity of men better. than matty married 
women. 

She was quite right; and one day at’ the 
close of September she had the pleasure of 
telling Bertie that Hirst was returning in a 


few days. 
7 7 * * * 
He care, and when the saw him she 
knew fh her heart he loved garet no longér, 


and prayed Heaven would be-so good to her ag 
to give her his love. 

Day by.day they met,.and. Hirst. found Ber 
gentler atid more s thetic than he had 
once believed she could be ; and some new féel- 
ing for her stirred his heart, whilst a sick 
jealousy disturbed his peace when he saw. Mr. 
Lanark was her frequent follower. 

Novetnber cartie, and the twentieth being 
Mrs. Lomax’s birthday a gay, company 
goes at the Hall. Bertie had 
dr herself very mtich: as on. the nigns 
they first saw Margaret, only white 
had taken the place of the frosted tulle,.and 
oa exotics nestled in her-hair and at her 

som. ag 

Late in the évening Hirst drew her into the 
conservatory, and, leading her. to & seat,.. bent 
over her. 

“ Bertie,” he said, and his breath came hard 


and fast, “I love you—ah! dear, how I' leva! : 


you; Can you forgive'the insult I- paid you 
two years since, the folly of which Pies bean 
guilty, and not’ only forgive me, but lowe 
me.” 

He put an arti-about her, and she did net 
resist, 86 he took. courage, and gathering her. 
foe kissed her blushing face and pratiy, 

‘eit 
‘What answer will you give me, darling?” 


he bee 
J think there is—there is litfle need te ask: 
—you have taken it’’—then with sndden wist- 
ulness, born. of a latent fear—‘ are you. sure, 
Hirst, you love me as dearly as you did the 
‘rare pale Margaret,’ ?” ae 
“Jealous Bertie!’’ he questioned, with: a. 
happy laugh, “‘ I loved -her with my heart, but 
zon with my head as wellas my heart. I. have 
ut one desire—to spend my life in your ser 
vice. Darling, are you content.?”” 
“Oh, my dear! my dear!” drooping her 
head ott bis breast, whilst frem the drawing, 
room, ring out the words :— 


' Love, det--me love, thee, as in-daps of ‘yore; 


Constant I'll prove me, loving more and mare} 

Only, to love: thee, ali the world aborte;, 

This ie alb--plead for, love, oly! let mite howe.” 

[THe exD.]} 
- 

Unver 8. Wire’s. Tuuars.—A woman. who. 
obeys her husband in all things is at least 
graceful and pleasing ; but a man ‘* under his. 
wife’s thumb ” is one of. the most contemptible 
spectacles. in existenee. If- would. be. better 
for any Woman, to have her every: actien: 
direoted hy, asensible man than to be the-wife: 
of a eae we a creature, subservient ; 
to her wiil. ould she contrive to-rule. her. 
husband, to be the better of the two openly 
and in the éstimation of all observers, she 
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hark, -~with- 
° respect fort 4 
herself; i 


| the ee and perhaps 


| tite 
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RUBY’S CHOICE, 


—o— 


4 Towerte never marty Tom Silver! I detest 
hisvery: name. Paps, I will do anything in 
‘the world for your sake, but' I cannot’ consent 
‘to marry a man for his meney.’’ 

Mr. Rowton smiled. 

“Why, Ruby,” he returned; laying his hand 
upon'his daughter’s golden head, “one would 
think Mr. Silver a perfeeti ogre, instead. of a 
handgome, well-bred’ yours nian, as rich as 
Crests! And you have never’ met him, niy 
dear. How’ cam you be so decided? Rvby, 
you are sadly prejudiced.” 

A wilftil expression came into the girl’s' eyes 
and a° pretty blush crimsoned her smooth 
checks Very pretty indeed was’ Ruby 
Rowton; a rosy blonde, graceful, well-eé@u 
cated, but very independent, and a trifle wilful. 
‘Had her father’ s@opted a different course in. 
‘the matter, had he simply introduced the 
young peopkeand left them to their own 
devices; tot chances to one but they would 
have ‘fallen des in love Before tite: 
sammier was half over; for Tom Sifver’s hamd- 
some estate joined the home of’ the Rewtons, 
and he would naturally meet Raby frequently. 

Tsuppowe there riever yet'existed two young 
persons throws: constantly into each dtlicr’s 
‘sobvicty i a: retired egg Bie With ne 
other sovia] resource; who did not fall straigit- 
way in love with’ each other, and T doubt if 
these: two would have proved the exception. 
But, maclike, Mi. Rowton had: 
directly inte the matter, awd doubtless spoiled 
what might have proved a love affair en regle. 

Bor, jastithomonient that Ruby: discovered. 
the state of affairs; that Mr. Silver, having 
seen her sttHiewhere, had. withowt her know. 
Jedysi dr° consent, became deeply infatuated. 
with her bewntiful faces; ant had-bepesd Mr. 
Rowton the privilege of addtcasing bis 
daughter, she rose in protest apwitiet sach a 
‘manamnwry disposal of” herself} ending at last 
with o mt: burst of tears: 

* Towilk never corisent, papa,” she: wailed. 
“Noy I wilhea ati be: a porerness; and tiftrs. 
avoid meeting this gentleman.” 

kendy Mri Rowton © phertiby: at: the 
very idea, as he stévped’ to‘kiss her : 
chess. He: sew his mistakeonow in speaking 
ow the subject; and wisety detormined te “le 

hialone ’” in the futtre. 

Heiwws alrendy aequainted with Torn Silver, 
thougly Ruby had never mettim, and he knew 
the me tian to Be good and honouribte. 
Besides, he was very wealthy, ard a the 

, fav from rich, this factmeint 
something’ to him, Bat he keetie® in the 
future to maintain a strict silence in regarif tS 


Mi-Sitver. 

Twigs of bis constortation when, 4 week 
peter the tine tint the young mean wae 
expected to return to his. home, Raby 
monounesd her interition of going’ oat ae a 


Tersonet: far, ”? she: pleaded “oly 
fifti: miles from Home; ard I have already 
secured: ) ond a nice little salary” 
- nor rt imspench'se let ter eg 
aifteray Or w t her 
4 when she shotld 
hing’ whe would be willing towecede 
to his witless. 
Soho consented, and‘one fair June morrting 
Ruby, itt a Great Western train, was hastening 
towards Glerithorne; the seene of her future 
Ixbours:. Arrived there, she was conduoted te 


her home, ‘with a wide gallery a front-and 
fia-dozen: 


reat, wnd hel dogsin possession: Mrs. 
Brown; the lady of the house, made her wel- 
come; anda fier the first shock was over began 
to think: that it would be no end of ft. 

She began in the new Board’ Séhvel with 
\great cofifidence in her untried abilities, and 
so time: passed, and? Ruby: was fully laahelied 


‘imto the fitful ienrdes of ‘a teachers life: 
| One evening, heving ‘dismissed her pepils; 
\she: lingered ati her deel in the sehioohoony, 





\Wady with: the copydeoler for ‘the: next dry; 
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when all at oncea rushing‘and roaring sounded 
in her ears, and a great puff of black smoke 
flew in at the open door. Rising hastily to 
her feet, Ruby discovered to her horror and 
consternation that the woods all around her 
were on fire! Great walls of seething flame 
rose on every side, creeping nearer and nearer 
the school building, crackling and hissing, the 
long lurid flames, like fiery tongues, lapping 
up everything in their way. 

Her heart stood still with terror. She saw 
ata glance, and understood intuitively, that 
she was surrounded by fearful peril. No one 
was aware that she had remained at the 
school, no one would seek her at that place, 
and there was no human habitation within a 
mile at least. And there, on every side, the 
great walls of red-hot, devouring © arose, 
and she knew that it meant certain destruc- 
tion. 

She stood like a hunted creature at bay, her 
face pale as death, her eyes wild and dilated ; 
while slowly the fearful flames crept nearer 
and nearer. She crouched upon the floor at 
last, trembling like a leaf, in wordless horror. 
She shrieked aloud, and called wildly for help, 
but no one answered her—no one heard her. 
She closed her eyes. 

‘* Heaven help me!”’ she whispered. 

And then, through the rushing and roarin 
of the awful flames (Heaven must have h 
and answered her prayer), she caught the 
sound of hurrying footsteps; a tall figure 
dashed in between the burning trees an 
grass, like banners of flame, and so ne 
caught her in a pair of strong arms and bore 
her a _~ place. Paves 

She realized the ul struggle against 
death itself which was before them in that 
fiery forest; her head drooped upon the man’s 
shoulder, and she fainted dead away. 

When she opened her eyes she was lying on 
the chintz-covered lounge in her landlady’s 
room, and that lady herself, pale and anxious, 
was bending over her. 

‘Oh, dear Miss Rowton!’ she cried, as 
Ruby’s blue eyes opened with a wild look of 
terror in their depths, ‘(I thought that you 
were dead | Heaven, you’ve come to 
at last!’ 

Ruby sat up and glanced around her, while 
memory slowly struggled back. 

‘“Where is he?” she faltered; ‘the man 
who saved my life—Mr. Townley? Oh, he’s 
gone. The fire’s out now, thank Heaven!’’ 
she added. “ Who is this Mr. Townley?” 
queried Ruby, eagerly. ‘He was very brave 
to risk his life for me—a stranger, too!” 

Mrs. Brown smiled. 

‘‘ Mr. Townley would do that for any one,” 
she returned. ‘‘He’s a mighty nice young 
man.” 

And when he had called to inquire after 
Ruby’s health, and had passed an hour in her 
society, Ruby could not refrain from mentally 
endorsing Mrs. Brown’s verdict. 

One call brought about another. The school 
was burned to the ground, but Ruby continued 
her school in Mrs. Brown’s front room, and, 
somehow, Mr. Townley got into the habit of 
calling every evening. The consequence was 
that, ere the summer was over, the two were 
betrothed, and Ruby had told her lover all 
about the obnoxious Mr. Silver. 

‘“‘Marry me at once, Ruby, darling!” 
pleaded the lover. “I am able to take care 
of you, and I will stand between you and the 
posensiaons of this man. I will take you 

ome to your father as soon as you are my 
wife, and we will tell him the whole story, and 
beg his pardon.” 

So well did he plead his cause that at last 
oe consented; and one evening they en- 
tered the little country church not far distant, 
and when they came forth there was no more 
Ruby Rowton. 

- * oe 

‘** Just as I expected!” exclaimed Mr. Row- 
ton, welcoming his son-in-law with a cordial 
shake of the hand, “‘and you can thank me 
for the suggestion, I told you to follow her 
to the woods, and woo and win her incog. Let 





me see your marriage certificate, Ruby,” he 
added, turning to his daughter. “‘ You haven’t 
looked at it yet yourself.” 

Greatly bewildered, Ruby glanced over her 
father’s shoulder as he opened the formidable- 
looking document in his hand. 

“ Ah, ha, little one!” laughed Mr. Rowton, 
gaily, ‘“‘you’ve had your own way, yet you 
have obeyed your father after all!” 

And, glancing for the first time at her mar- 
riage certificate, Ruby read her husband’s 
name—TxHomas Towniey Sinver ! 








HONITON LACE. 

The wearers of that beautiful and costly 
fabric, Honiton lace, might take a shade less 
of delight in its matchless leaves and flowers, 
if they knew the sad history of its manufac- 


ture. 
We have gleaned a few facts which throw 
the all abuses of factory girls quite into 


the shade. 

The manufacture of the particular type of 
lace called Honiton is not confined now to that 
village, but is carried on over a large district 
of the county of Devon, where it has flourished, 
almost without interruption, for five or six 
centuries, 

The trade suffered a serious depression 
under George III., who encouraged the intro- 
duction of foreign laces, and it was again 
revived by Queen Victoria, who brought it into 
fashion by ordering her wedding-dress of 
Honiton, at a cost of about one thousand 


guineas. 

Queen Charlotte also favoured the lace- 
workers of her day, so much as to make their 
fabrics fashionable among the ladies of her 


court. 

Like Brussels lace, the figures or sprigs of 
Honiton are made separately on a pillow, by 
the aid of boxwood pins, and then sewed to a 
net ground. 

Formerly this ground was of the finest 
Antwerp thread, and cost about one guinea a 
yard, though scarcely two inches wide. 

Now the sprigs are generally sewed, as they 
are completed, on blue paper, and afterwards 
united by another hand by purling or some 
other fanciful needlework. 

The patterns of these sprigs are first marked 
with.a needle, on shining, broad paper, by 
women who make that a speciality. In order 
that the lace may be kept clean the children 
sit, without shoes, on a brick or stone floor. 

The worker has to sit in a constrained 
position, bending over the pillow on her lap, 
and in many places the hours of work are 
excessive, formerly from four in the morning 
till eight at night. Of course, the mortality 


among the lacemakers is extraordinarily great, 


and the occupation is, on the whole, unfavour- 
able to longevity. 

Considering the exorbitant price at which 
Honiton lace is retailed, one might suppose 
that large fortunes are acquired from its 
manufacture ; but they are certainly not rea- 
lised by the hundreds of unfortunate children 
who are annually compelled to stitch them- 
selves into juvenile shrouds in order that the 
votaries of fashion may deck themselves 


The number at present employed is not 
given, but in 1851 there were nearly eight 
thousand lacemakers in the immediate vicinity 
of Honiton village, and, as appears from a 
petition to Queen Adelaide in 1830, there were 
then a hun and twenty thousand persons 
dependent upon the trade in the single county 
of Buckingham. 

The intyoduction of machinery is reducing 
the number of sufferers; but so long as there 
is a fashionable demand for lace e by hand 
it seems there are parents and capitalists 
inhuman enough to sacrifice children in its 
production. 





Onty the true man can really be brave, only 
the righteous man walk through the darkness, 
and face with serene soul the mystery of life. 





ONLY AN UMBRELLA. 


—o— 


The rain came pelting down most viciously 
one grey November morning when the ‘bus 
stopped at ihe corner of Roseville-terrace, and 
a young lady got cut. 

She was very elegantly dressed in dark-blue 
velvet, trimmed with cotter, and she carried a 
silk umbrella, whick she tried in vain tc raise. 
As umbrellas will sometimes, it had stuck 
fast in some mysterious manner, ard stub- 
bornly refused to go up. 

Meanwhile, the young lady hsd hurried over 
the muddy crossing, and stood on the curb 
struggling witk the refractory umbrella, while 
the rain came pelting down, and every drop 
threatened to leave its mark on the pretty 
velvet suit. 

** Oh, dear! ” she cried in vexation, ‘‘ what 
shall I do?” 

“ Allow me,” gaid a gentlemanly voiceather - 
elbow, and some one held an umbrella over 
her, while with his disengaged hand he took 
the other one, 

“I don’t know what can be the matter with 
it,” she said, as she took his umbrella, which 
was resigned to her charge, while her helper 
tussled with the other. ‘There was nothing 
the matter with it when I left home.” 


“The spring has dropped,’ he said, 
presently, ‘I am afraidit won’t goup; but,” 
with a glance at het rich clothing, ‘‘ you ought 


not to stand here in the rain. If you will 
accept my umbrella I shall be most happy.” 

* Oh, no!’’ she , and then, glancing up, 
she saw the name of “ Edwin Branston, 425, 
Leicester-street,” neatly painted in, white 
= on the inside of the umbrella which she 

eld. 

“T don’t mind the rain, when I have on 
this gossamer-coat,” he urged. ‘‘ Allow me to 
insist.’’ 

** You are very kind!” she murmured. “I 
will return it—at once.” 

He had hardly caught the sweet look of 

titude in her soft blue eyes ere she gave 

im a shy but smiling nod, and was gone. 

For a few moments he stood there in the 
rain, staring stupidly after her, with the 
useless umbrella in his hand. Quite a queer 
feeling came over him. 

‘I wonder if I shall ever see her again?” 
he mused; and then his heart gave a silly 
little jump, for, looking down at the beaten 
silver handle, he saw engraved upon it the 
name of “Grace Ward.” “I must see her 

in!” he said, with sudden determination. 
‘‘ What a soul must be back of those eyes, to 
make them look so sweet!” 

With this infatuated observation, Edwin 
Branston went on down the street, arriving at 
the bank several minutes late, which was a 
thing that happened very seldom. 


His umb: came home before he did. He 
found it at his lodgings, with a graceful but 
baffling note, that him without giving 


him the slightest clue to the residence of the 


writer, so that he was wholly at loss where to 
send tbe silver-handled umbrella. 

He looked through the direétory, but there 
were any number of Wards, and he had no 


idea which was the right one. After some 
concern, he gave it up. 

“Well, I’m an umbrella in, anyliow,” he 
said, ruefully, as he gazed with regret at the 
name on the handle, and then sighed. 

Easter came shortly after, and Roland went 
to service at Old Trinity. There was a new 
soprano in the choir—a lovely, soaring voice, 
that thrilled him like the song of a bird on a 
sweet May ae 

When the ch = — aoe eS 
stilb lingered in the aisle, longing to ca 
another note of the pure melody that still 
seemed to linger in lofty vaults of the 

A girl’s voice at his elbow made him turn 
with a start. 

“T had no idea it was going to rain,” she 
said, to her companion, a pretty choir-boy, 
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who seemed to have gotter out of his gown 
by magic. ‘When I came over to rehearse 
this morning it was quite clear.” 


Edwin looked, and saw a fair, flower-like 


face, in a setting of dark-blue velvet; a 
slender, lissome figure similarly habited; 
and he knew that the singer and the lost Grace 
Ward were one. 

He followed her to the door. The crowd had 
moved away, and the girl stood ‘in the 
vestibule, gazing ruefully at the falling 
shower. 

‘ Allow me!”’ Edwin said again, lifting his 
hat with a smile. ‘Let me return to you 
your own umbrella.” 

She looked up with a sudden blush, but 
a faint smile of recognition brightened her 
face. 

“T had it mended,” Edwin said, holding 
out her umbrella with an apologetic bow. 
*« This is the first time I have carried it. You 
must excuse the liberty ; but I had no hope of 
ever seeing you again, and I lent my own 
umbrella to a friend. 

“But you have no other,’’ she said, 
dubiously, ‘and no gossamer coat this time.” 

‘‘ That doesn’t make any difference. I take 
the Underground.” 

** So do I.” 

“It isn’t very far,’’ said Edwin, lifting his 
hat, and turning to go. 

She liked him for that, and said quickly, 
but with some embarrassment,— 

“It is very, very unconventional, I know; 
but I think we might both walk under this 
umbrella,” 

“You are very kind,” Edwin said, with an 
eager acquiescence, and they went down the 
street. 

Edwin hardly ventured to talk to her, and 
he felt a little constrained as they entered the 


train — 

Then Fate stepped in, in the form of an 
old friend of his, who was seated in the train 
when they entered. 

“Why, Edwin!” was the hearty exclama- 
tion that greeted him. ‘And can it be pos- 
sible that this is Miss Grace? Why, I hadn’t 
the faintest expectation of meeting either of 
you, and here you are together! I didn’t 
even know you were acquainted. How did it 
happen, Miss Ward, that we never found out 
we had a mutual friend? And you, Edwin, 
he scamp! why didn’t you tell me you knew 

iss Ward?” 

They were both embarrassed, and ex- 
changed swift glances of dismay ; but Edwin 
understood, without any instruction, that he 
must not intimate the nature of their ac- 
quaintance. It might possibly have placed, 
or seemed to place, Grace in the position of 
a bold young woman of the period. 

“Why, = see, Grant,” he replied, care- 
lessly, “I no idea you knew Miss Ward. 
But—I’m delighted to see you,” which was 
literally true. 

The rest of the ride was brightened by easy 
Yo timnetsg Edwin was especially bril- 

nt. ‘ 

As they whirled through the air he had 
somehow the feeling that he was mounting 
Olympus, and doubtless he was. 

But all things come to an end. 

“IT must get out at the next station,’ Miss 
Ward said, presently. “Mr. Grant, I should 
‘be glad if you will come and see us; and,” 
with a slight blush, “‘ perhaps Mr. Branston 
‘will come with you?” 

“TI shall be delighted,’’ Edwin said, rising. 
“ But you can’t get rid of me in that way. 
I’m going to see you safely home, if you will 
‘permit it.” 

She made some faint demur, but it was 
merely a form, and he went with her. 

It was growing colder, and the rain was 
freezing on the pavement into a slippery 


“T don’t believe I could harnges along with- 


out you,” she said, clinging helplessly to his 
arm. ‘ We seem to be destined to meet under 
an umbrella.”’ 

Edwin got along bravely. He had seen her 





safely up the steps, and had turned to go’ 
when his triumph was turned into ignominy. 

His foot slipped, and he fell on the high 
step, sliding down to the pavement and strik- 
ing his head against the keen stone edge. 

But, since he wasn’t killed, perhaps nothing 
better could have happened to him, for they 
carried him senseless into the house, and it 
was weeks before he left it. 

The next thing Edwin remembered was a 
soft May morning, when the rain was falling 
gently without. 

He turned his head and saw a golden- 
haired girl, in a soft, dove-coloured gown. 

‘I always see you when if rains,” he said, 
laying his hand tenderly over the white 
fingers that rested on the arm of his chair. 
“You are my wet-weather fairy. Have you 
got an umbrella ?”’ 

There was a low exclamation, suddenly 
checked, and then Grace said, in a suppressed 
tone,— 

“He knows me, 
recognised me!” 

“Hush!” was the warning injunction. 
‘Don’t speak to him! His reason has been 
too much in danger for us to run any risks 
now.” 

For days Edwin was rigidly secluded from 
all disturbance, but gradually he was allowed 
to sit up and walk about a little; and the girl 
with golden hair began to flit about his sick 
room. 

He learned to watch for her with the intense 
longing of an invalid for the one pleasure that 
was allowed him; and when he was well again 
he could not bear to lose her from his side. 

“‘The doctor says I should have lost my 
mind if it had not been for you,” he said, 
looking up into her face with humble devo- 
tion. You have been so good to me that I do 
not know how to thank you.” 

‘Don’t try,” she said, hastily; ‘‘I am sure 
you owe me nothing. If it not been for 
me, you would never have come up those 
slippery steps; and if you hadn’t hurt your 
head you never would have lost your position 
in the bank, and lots of things besides.” 

“ The position wasn’t worth much,” he said, 
bitterly—“‘ though, to be sure, it was all I 
had. But, do you know, I don’t know what I 
am going to do without you? ‘You have be- 
come a part of my life. Oh! don’t scold me 
for loving you. I can’t help it any more than 
I can help breathing. It is not your fault. I 
did not mean to tell you, but perhaps it will 
make you understand how hard it is for me 
to lose you. You see, I have made up my 
mind that I must and will do without you, as 
I will do without other things—only that I 
would rather lose everything else than you, 
Grace!” 

She had risen and slipped behind his chair, 
where he could not see her face. 

“ But I won’t be put aside,” she said, softly, 
“like—like an ola umbrella! I am rich 
enough for us both, and I love you!”’ 

He was strong enough to spring up and 
catch her in his arms. 

‘“*T don’t care for the money,” he said, im- 
peroneal 5 “but, oh! my darling, will you 
et me care for you always? May I shield 
you through all of life’s storms and dangers, 
my own—my very own?’”’ 

She looked up at him archly through a 
mist of happy tears. 

“Yes,” she said, smiling ; 
me, though ‘ only an um 


doctor. I’m sure he 


“you may take 
C. 8. 


Menez polish does not make a man, nor does 
a rough exterior necessarily make a man. 
The man is within. What is the heart made 
of? What is the of the intellect ? What 
is the quantum of solid common sense? What 
are you doing for othersand God? These are 
questions by which totest manhood. See that 
your life and your work, wherever your place 
is, will abide these tests, 





NURSING. 

In regard to a nurse’s dress, unless the case 
be infectious, nothing is better than some soft 
woollen material that will not rustle nor creak, 
after the fashion of silk or print, but that will 
bear washing, should the necessity arise. 

If the patient’s taste is known and can be 
consulted, all the better; but if a favourite 
dress is too valuable to be devoted to sick-room 
wear and tear, a ribbon bow of some soft 
neg colour, and spotless collar and cuffs, 
will help to give that air of quiet cheerfulness 
which is soothing to senses so often rendered 

infully acute by ilness. 

Should there be more than one patient to 
attend to, or should the one be quite helpless, 
there will be a considerable amount of injury 
to clothing by rubbing against the beds, é&c., 
which A mgm accounts for the style of dress 
affected by the professional nurse, which 
consists usually of a costume of either black 
flannel or stiff print. The former is so 
unsuitable, that it may be regarded amongst 
the last relics of barbarism; and the latter, 
though economical and clean-looking, has the 
great drawback of creaking to an unlimited 
extent, and, moreover, would give the home- 
nurse an unnatural appearance—a thing to be 
studiously avoided. 

As regards economy, a good substitute for a 
costume bristling with starch will be found in 
a large apron with a full bib, and loose sleeves 
to draw up and tie over the elbows. Even 
these should be made of a pretty and soft 
material; for, in our experience, colour and 
cheerful surroundings seldom fail to exert a 
beneficial influence. 

As an instance of the decided effect of colour, 
take the case of a baby who, at six months, 
had taken no notice whatever of his surround- 
ings; his parents were beginning to fear the 
possibility of blindness, when a friend coming 
in one day wearing a bright necktie, the sober 
little face relaxed, and a smile brought 
expression to the hitherto vacant features. 

e fact was, little Hugh had never seen 
anything but black on his nurses, and tne 
sight of a bit of bright colour woke up new 
ideas of pleasure. I have said that illness 
often brings back much of the sensitiveness 
of childhood, and for this reason, in dealing 
with the sick, even small details are worthy of 
careful consideration. 

As to what a nurse should wear on her feet, 
there are few ple who would not be 
horrified at the idea of creaky shoes ; but Iam 
by no means sure that the popular notion of 
— for sick-room use is not a worse 
evil. 

Any one who has experienced the sensation 
of being awakened by a sudden presence at his 
bedside can see how injurious must be the 
same experience to the invalid, who is in a 
state far more susceptible to shock, and who, 
once frightened, will not easily lose the dread of 
a repetition. 

So, on these grounds, wear only ordinary 
house-slippers without heels; and in walking 
across a patient’s room be careful to tread 
quietly, but at the same time in a firm, even 
way, & never on tip-toe, nor in that 
elaborately slow, hesitating manner, which 
keeps an invalid on tenter-hooks of anxious 
watching,. 








A PonisHMent THat Proved A BuiEsstnc.— 
A compulsory dip in the sea was a sentence 
sometimes pai on the medisval offender, 
often with exemplary effect. The legend has 
it that a first-class misdemeanant, who, though 
illat the time, was visited with the penalty of 
being dipped into the sea, emerged from it so 
much the better physically as to shake belief 
in its deterrent virtue. Ronsard, the French 
poet and scholar, sang the praises of the ocean 
and its health-giving waters, but this was 
only a faint and far-off anticipation of its 
Sandie worship. It was in England, and 
toward tne middle of the last century, that 
the sea was first = poe as the mighty 
we a agent the world now acknowledges it 
to 
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FACETLA. 


Tite worse for ware—aA careless servant. 
Nor.an old coloar—The newtral tint. 
Antrays in use—The letter ‘‘ 5.” 

Men who aré ¢lad to have a deaf enr'turned 
#4 them-—A arists. 

Ficntrxre Wait—the 
rounds. 

*Dzar me!” exclaimed a widow landlady, 
it seems as though my life-path is always 
to run through buy: ways. ” 

“ Was Rome founded by Romeo ?’’ inquired 
a prapil of the teacher. ‘‘No, my son,” re- 
plied the wise mem; “it was. Juliet who: was 
found dead'by Romeo.” 

“Pusowny'to's ,? suys @ professor; “is 
to think oPnothing”’; but this is: a nti 
The way tosleep is to think it is time’ to get 
up 

A vdtNa lady, being refased a new silk dress 
By her father; told him he resembled a part 
Of a KitcHener. “What part?” he asked, 
“The damper,’ she replied, and. wept copi 
ously. 

Ir is said the bee can draw forty times the 
weisht.6f its own body, and after yon have 
seorr a bee lift a hundred-and -sixty-pound 
man off his feet you will believe it.” 

Masa (dining out): “It isn’t polite, 
Bobby, to smack your lips when eating. You 
never.do:thatat heme.” Bobby : “ Cause we 
never have anything worth smacking our lips 
over.” 

A seneos-TracuurR had a great deal of trouble 
in meking a boy understand. his lesson, and 
when he: finally succeeded.he drew a. long 
breath and said; ‘“ Well, if it wasn’t for me 
you'd be the biggest. donkey in this.town.” 

Tr maybe'the cold weather, or it may be 
because of the Nihilists, that the Czar spends 
so little time at theseasidenowmlays. What- 
ever tay be the cause, he isn't pitching into 
the serf as much as he was. 

Te young Iady who ate wedding-cake on 
the strength of the old saying that she would 
dream of her future husband says she would 
rather be an old mitt for all time andeternity 
than marry the man she saw in her distem- 
pered dreams. 


Wat use Wovun Do.—“ Johnny, 
would.you do if you were to see.a boy 
stealing some fruit?” asked a Sunday-school 
teacher of the best boy in the class. ‘ Would 
you net tell him he was doing wrong?” 
*© Yes,.indeed, I would, and-if he didn’t menke 
a-fair divide. I'd tell the man.” 


Aw ‘artfal juryman, addressing’ the elerk of 
the court while the latter was administering 
the oath, said, “Speak up! I cannot hear 
what you say.” ‘ Stop!” said the judge 
from the bench. “ Are’ you deaf?” “Yes, 
your honour, in one ear,” “ Then you may 
lenve' the box, for it is necessary that jury- 
men Should hear both sides.” 

“T pon’t put much faith in proverbs,” said 
Brown to Jones. “For instance, look at the 
oft-quoted one, ‘A friend in need isa friend 
indeed.’ Now most of my experience with 
friends in need has been that they wanted to 
borrow. Give me a friend that is not: in 
need.” 

“J au shocked at the alarming'extent of the 
drinking-habits of the people in this town,” 
said the temperance lecturer. “As I came 
out of tle dining-room of.my hotel to-day, in 
searching for'my overcoat, I félt bottles in no 
less. than: twenty coats.” A's he reached. over 
to pick-up his overcoat he canght-the garment 
by tze-skirts, when a bottls slipped-dut. of the 
breast.pocket, breaking into small pieces, and 
spilling its contents upon the. floor. He had 
the presence of mind to remark that he dian’t 
get is own coat, after all; but he didn’t 

altogether happy, notwithstanding the 
appreciative laughter and applause with Which) 
his little speech was received. ; 


time bettvéen the 


what 





Soctan.— Thirteen at’ tableis' unlucky when 
there is’ dinner for only tert. 

Souxp Investuext—Purchasing a piano- 
forte. 

Hasrr,' if not resisted, soon becomes 
necessity. ; 

Women are the fanniest when they say 
nothing; but women-are so seldom funny. 

“ Wuar is laughter?” asked a: philosopher. 
It is the sound that’ you hear when your hat 
blows off. 

A Woman’s Rights: lecturer says that woman 
is a silent power in the land. Tlat will be 
news to thousands of husbands. 

A wan being asked why he talked to him- 
self, replied candidly; “ Because I like to con- 
verse with a: nian of sense.’’ 


__A Great purpose nerves the life it fivesin, so 
that no personal terrors can assail, nor any 
minor woes afflict it. 

"Ir’s a + comfort to be left alone,” 
said an Irish lover, ” especially when your 
sweetheart is wid ye.” 

“T make only one condition—that I shall 
always play the leading réle,”” modestly 
exclaimed a young actor to a manager, of whom 
he sought an engagement.—‘All right!” 
was the ready reply; ‘then I'll make you 
prompter.”’ 

Compiurentary.—A farmer wrote as follows 
to a distinguished scientific agriculturist, to 
whom he felt. ander.ebligations for introducing 
a variety of swine :—Respected Sir,—I went 
yesterday to the cattle show. I found several 
pigs of your species.. There was a great variety 
of hogs, and I was astonished at not seeing 
you there.” 

Covtpy’r Torn Ir.—As several neighbours 
of a rather dishonest man who kept « turner’s 
shop were discussing his wonderful skill in his 
art, one of them remarked that, as skilful as 
he was, there was one thing which he couldn’t 
“turn.” “Wiiat is that?” was the general 
inquiry. “ An honest penny,” was the satis- 
fuctory reply. : 

Motes Firsr.—A Spanish judge, who had a 
case to decide, was visited by the plaintiff, 
who presented him ‘with a handsome pair of 
raules. Subsequently the defendant presented 
the Spanish judge with a carriage. Even- 
tually the judge decided in favour of the plain- 
tiff. The defendant privately denrurred, 
whereupon the Spanish judge promptly said : 
“ You must not feel chagrined—the mules 
always go before the carriage.” 


Ar a legal investigation of a liquor seizure 
the judge asked an unwilling witness: ‘‘ What 
was it the barrel-that you had?” The. reply 
was: “ Well, your lordship, it was marked 
“Whiskey ’ on one end of the barrel and * Pat 
Duffy ’ onthe: other, so I_ can’t whether 
it was whiskey or Pat Duffy in the barrel, be- 
ing as Lam on my-oath.” 

A Promisine Bex.—One day papa said to 
his little boy, ‘‘ When you get to-be a man 
you will break some little girl’s heart.” 
Georgie, who had just hada quarrel with his 
sister, tossed his curly head and, answered, 
“« When I dit to be aman I am doin’ to break 
some little dirl’s—”’ and then.a long pause, 
after which he shouted, ‘‘ necks /”’ with all his 
might. 

No Acgvattrance wits Lonarics.—‘' You 
say, Mr. Simpkins, you want to marry?” 
observed Miss De Silva. ‘* Yaas, I want to 
find the richest and ttiest woman in the 
world who will marry me for leve. Can you 
tell me where to find her?” ‘Indeed, I 
can’t,”,replied the young lady. “My ac- 
quaihtance with insane asylums is very 
slight!” 

A Sounp Suiesper.— Does your husband 
sleep sound?” asked Mrs, Cobbs in the course 
of s call upon Mrs. Dobbs. ‘Sound! ” re- 
sponded Mrs, Debbs. ‘Well, I should say’! 


I don’t believe you or anybody else ever 


heard such sound. It’s enough to stop an 


alarm’ clock!” ‘The caller murmured that 
some men were that way. 


A man who went fishing in a private pon® 
complains that he onty got one bite, and that 
-svas from a dog whose master owiis the pond. 
A say says if he builds a house he-will’ have 
= 1 doors: ‘““they’re so handy in case af 
‘unera!.’” 


Ir is said that the man who.wen’t. bay & 

paper because he can borrow one has invented 
machine by which he can cock his dinner 
by the smoke,of his:neighbour’s chimney. 

8. C. Knorr and A. W. Shott fought a daek 
The result was that they changed conditions. 
Knott was shot, and’ Shott was not. It was 
better to be Shott than Knott, 


‘‘Ty man wants to own the earth what does 
woman want?” inquired Mr. Grap of hie 
better half, after a little family matinée, a few 
days ago. ‘* Well, my dear,” responded that 
lady, in a gentle tone, ‘to own the maa, I 
suppose.” ‘ 

“ You ;” said a fond mother, 
“ about people having strength of mind,. but 
when it conies to strength of don’t mind my 
son William surpasses everybody I: éver 
knew.”’ 

‘* ARE you going to the party this evening, 
Maud?” “No; I’m mt acre sf that horrid 
Smith girl will be there:” “Oh; no, she 
won’t; she said she wasn’t geing.”’ “Why 
not?” ‘Because she was afraid you would 
be there!” 


‘You did net dare tospeak to me in thatman- 
ner before I married you, sir,’’ she in 
exclaimed. ‘‘No; nor you didn’t dare-come 
around me in curl papers and _rag- t 
slippers before I married you, ma’aml” 
retorted. Then she cried. 

A BACHELOR says all that he should: ask for 
in a wife would be a good temper, health, a 
: understanding, agreeable physiognomy, 

re, good connections, domestic bite, 


resources of amusement, good spirits, 
conversational talents; elegant manners, and— 
money |” 


A wAN coming from the top of the 
Alleghanies to New York in winter was asked 
whether it was as cold there as in the city. 
“Horribly cold,” said. he, ‘‘ for they have no 
thermometers there, and of course it gets just 
as cold as it pleases!” : 


Her Arco Repry.—A young lawyer, who 
had long paid his court to a young lady with- 
out much advancing his suit, accused her one 
day of being “ insensible to the power of-love.’” 
‘‘ It does not follow,’ she archly replied, 
“ that I am so because I am not to be won by 
the power of attorney.” . : 

We learn from a news item, says an Ameri- 
can paper, thatthe North Caroling Tegisla- 
ture is considering » Bill “to prohibit the 
sale to boys of cigarettes under ten years of 
age.’”” The members of the North Carolina 
Legislature may know what they are doing; 
but we should think @ cigarette over ten 
years old was just as injurious to the smal 
boy’s health as the cigarette under that age. 


A Wett Brean Nose.—A gentleman whose 
nose had become distimetly coloured with the 
red of the wine he was wont to imbibe, said 
one day to his little son at the table:—‘ You 
must eat bread, my boy—bread makes your 
cheeks red... The little boy ‘replied:— 
“Father what lots of bread you must, haye 
snuffed up.’’ 

Divmstty Stropewr (desperately in love) : 
“Well, Miss Eulalia, if you cannot tetarn 
my love we may at least part friends’ 
Eulalia: ‘‘ Oh, certainly!” “And cannot you 
give me one kiss to keep in sweet remem- 
brance th h my lonely fife?” ‘Edo not 
think it would be right now, but I will after 
you are ordained.” ‘Why, what differense 
would that make?” “You ean perform ‘the 
ceremony when I marry some ore else, and 
you know it is customary to kiss the brid,’ 
He concluded he would have business ine 





foreign land about that tinte. 
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SOCIETY. 
Pksidts the confirination' of the Grand Dike 


of Hesse’s son, which is to take place during 
Her Majesty's visit to Darmstadt, the christen- 
ing of the infant daughter of Pritiee and 
Princess oats of Battenburyg, to whom the 
Queen ard the Grand Duke of Hesse. will 
stand sponsors, will also take place. 

Ts Countess of Breadalbane has erected 
public hall, residing arid-recreation rooms at 
Kenrtiéré; which have just beer formally 
openéd. by her ladyship. The building is 
picturesquely situated at the entrance to Tay- 


. mouth Castle, and cdst about £1,500. 


Ts wedding which took place at St. Mary 
Abbot's, Kensington, on the sthi ult., between 
Mr. A. B. Pearson Gee, of the Inner Temple, 
and Miss A. G. prise was 8 mpeg iS 
large company, the breakfast being givett 
the Alexundre Hoteh The bride was dressed 
in White poult de sdie, ttimmed with orange 
blescoms and other bridal flowers; the veil 
was of Brusselslace’; her traim was bortre by 
a little niece of the. bridegroom’s, who wore a 


picturesque costunts of white plush: The five 
bridesraide’ costtirties were cd prim- 
Yosé satist Merv: i with: wresths 


tri 
of primroses; and brown plush Gainsborough 
hats. Eaéh wore a gold’ moreerim Drooch, 
the britlegrdem’s gift; and ca betiqtiets of 
primiroses. 

Kasunarnxe Dvossss or Wasrmtnster has 
contiibuted 65 to the fund which 8 being 
paisad by the Kathétitres-of’ England to place 
& memorial brass an ead 


_on Qneen ine’s. tomb 
in Peterborough Cathedralor for the! ereetion 
of. a stained glass. window: 


OF the 4th April, the Princess: Beatrite’s 
twenty-dightl birthday, the streets of Aix-les- 
Bains. were decorated with bunting; and the 
chureh belly rang. The band of the 4th 
Dragoons, Who are stitioned at Cham > 
played in the gardens of the Villa Mottet. In 
the evering’ the iiunisipal attliorities gave a 
garden fete. The Qaeen and the Princess 
witnessed. the pyrotechnic display from the 
baleony of their villa 

Printz Bisitancn, on his-birthday, received 
2,822. telegrams and over 2,100 personal con- 
gratulations. Count’ William Bismarck, the 
Chancellor’s:youngest.son, has become engaged 
to his cousin, Fraulein Sibylla von Arnim, 
diwgliter of thie Prince's otily sister, to whom 
he addressed most of his early correspondence 
that has already been published. 

Tit# King and Queen of the Netherlands 
have been compelled to.abandon their projected 
visit to England in consequence of the King’s 
unsatisfactory state of health at present. By 
his physician’s advice-he-will visit Karlsbad, 
whither the Queen and her young daughtér 
me sereeyeny hit, prossedrg later on’ td 

dplitz, 

ue British Association will meet this year 
at Aberdeen, at which place it-assembled in 
1859, when tle Pritice Consort was President. 

Never, says a usually well-informed. con- 
temporary, did the Princess of Wales look in 
better health and spirits or more charming 
than when she entered the brilliantly-lighted 
stite of rooms in Ditbliit Castle fo hold the 
function of a Drawing Room on behalf of the 
Queen. Her Royal Highness wore a dress of 
creant satin Gtichesss, med with gold and 
silver embroidery, ornamented with gold and 
silver shamrocks, the constant wearing. of 
Which Irish ethblem is most popular. 
Princess looked every inch a queen. 

The Countess Spencer, says the same 
authority, looked as if the happiest. moment 
of her life had arrived: She was‘tressed in ® 
train of azure blue duchesse satin, on silver 
ground, embroidered with large bouquets. of 
silver lifies, and lined with the richest satin, 
and looked queenly in her tiara, stomacher, 
and rivisre of diamonds. The-debutantes in 
their white dresses were innumerable. The 
affair did netconclude tilinearly two o’ clock 
in the morning, the ladies present titimbering 
close upon eight hundred. : 


STATISTICS. 


Tue -recent-official investigation into oeleur: 
blindness among railway employés' im Ger: 
‘many shows’ that 998 ‘persotts dut of 159,452 
had no idea 6f, colotix whatever. Out of 
115,152 men engaged: im the general work-of 
the: raikways, 46 were entirely and 278 par- 
tially imsensible to differences of colour: 
Among envineets, as would be naferally ex- 
pected, the proportion was lower, as out of 
13,616 of this class.there was only ons com- 
pletely colour-blind, and 27 who were partially 
sO 


Porviarron oF tite Wortp.—Many estiniated 
have been made.as to the number of persons 
living upon the globé, In 168%, Vossius 
guessed that there were 500,000,000 flitotgh- 
out the world; Ricciohi, im 1672, calculated 
then at twice that figure; Volney, im 1804, 
reckoned them at no ticté than 437,000,000 ; 
Maltebrun, in 1810; at.640,000,000; Hassel, in 
1684, a 938,000,000 ; Vom Rood, in 1840, at 
964,000,000; Von Reden, in 185%, at 
1,135,000,000 ; Dieterici, in 1869, 1,288;060;000. 
In all probability, the ome closest to the 
actual tis that by Behm and Wagner, 
who thus éstimate the le now alive:— 
' Burope, 312,398,480 ; Asia, 831,000,000 ; Africa, 
205,219,500 ; America, 86,416,000; Australia 
and Polynesia, 4,411,300 ; total 1,439,145,280. 





GEMS.. 


Tue action of a man isa type of his thought 
and will; and ® work of charity is a type of 
the charity within, in'the soul and the mind. 

A puitosopHern doubts whether the head of 
a family does not do more mischief if he is un- 
sympathetic than if he were unjust. 

Crarity exeuses weakriess, exteriuates mis- 
carriage, makes the best of everything, forgives 
everybody, and serves all. 

Wuertuer young.or. old, think. it neither too 
soon nor too late to turn over the leaves of 
your past life ana consider whint you would do 
if what you have done were t6 Be done again. 

Ir you would be exempt from uneasiness, do 
nothing which yow know or suspect is wrong; 
and if you wish to‘enjoy the purest pleasure, 
always do everything in your power which 
you know is right. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


ee 


Curcken Sanpwicues.—Stew & chicken until 
very terider, ¥eason With a little sxit, take out 
the bones, and puck the ment firmly in-a deep 
dish, mixing, the white and) derk. nieely 
together; pour the broth in’ which the chicken 
is stewed over it; there'should be just enough 
to cover the meat; when if is cold cut in 
smooth slices; and place between slices of good 
‘bread or Biscuit. 

Avene TantsPare; quarter, cord nud boil 
in a half texcupfal of water until very soft ten 
large, tart apples; beat till very smooth, then 
add the yolks of sixegys; juice and grated rind 
of two lemons, half-a-cupful of butter, one and 
one-half cupfuls.of sugar, or more if not'sweet 
enough; beat all thoro y, line little tart 
tins with puff paste, and fill with the mixture ; 
bake five minutes in a.hot oven; take: the 
whites of the eggs, mix with six tablespoonfuls 
of pulverised sugar, spread on top of the tarts, 
return to the oven, and brown slightly, 

Frostep Okancrs.—Pare oranges, remove 
every particle of the inner. skin ; divide. them 
itttolebes, taking care not to break the skin ; 
beat the whites of two eg#s or more to’ # stiff 
froth; add.» tablespoonf 





7 


P stiffened whites ; dip the orange lobes ih this, 
and roll part of them. in pulverised sugar sad 
-partin pink sugar mid y and lay them. on 
ee. When dry heap them in w giles 
; ati ; er, art & 
the ted and white togethi a tik in 





few green leaves. This is a pretty dish, 


ul. of, waiter to: the | three 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Lzspensure is one thing, and dominancy 
‘another, Tt is well if we have not the 
qualities ofléadérship, tobe willing to be led; 
but to have our minds dominated and con- 
‘trolled is another and exitirely different thing. 
.The important lesson to.impart to children is 
that of. seund independent thought. And, if 
it lead to strong-mindedness—that is, tenserty 
ef. opinion=-it will be well, provided opiniens 
beoarefully.and thoughtfully formed. 

To Wrves.—Eixert yourself to merit and wih 
eee 8 corifidente; whith’ you Will infal- 

ibly do if you lead an exemplary life and maiii- 
tain unshaken sweetness and patience amidst 
whatmay be most wounding, fo you. Amen 
may have great defects, even preat' vieds; hemeary 
have his irritable moments, when he will ase 
‘words'as harsh as they are unjust towards her 
who is the Helpmute of his life, Tint trot 
‘little matter. Ifswomari iswil-she shouldbe 
he will respeet her itr spite'of himself, and 
place full trust in her; and notwithstanding 
‘the angry taunts in the frath of which a 
passionate: than. profeésés to believe at the 
moment of utterance, his heart. will remain 
faithful. to her, and will be-likewise drawmto 
adniire and practice virtue; 

tow 4 Doda Saven Irs Biiwy Masrek.—Some 
time since a blind gentleman, well known in 
the North of England, wené. for a walk. of 
several miles; avcompanied by his dog. He 
knew the road so well that he did not strap up 
the dog, but let it run loose. He had gone 
tidarly five thilés on his way, anid twas crossittg 
some fields by a footpath, when his dog gave 
® peculiar whine in front of him. He was 
about. to climb a stile when another whiike 
washeard. This startled him, so he crossed 
the stife'as carefiilly as hé cotdd, feeling every 
step. Just as he got over the stile the dog 
gore # louder whine of alartn, placed his fore- 

eet upon his breast, and held him fast against 
the. stile. He tried to push the dog aside, but 
i would not let him proceed. The strap wae 
therefore put around ite néck, and: the wise 
creature at once led its taster by a rounth 
about way quite out of the ordinary path. It 
appeated that part of the footpath which led 
past.a stream-had. been entirely washed away 
-by » flood, s6 that, had the gentlernan con- 
tinued: tipon the old path he must have mét 
with. @.mest serious accident. Wheat made 
the sagavity of the dog métre conspicuous on 
this ovcasion was the fact that it had not been 
with its master for eighteen months—he 
having been laid up for the whole of that 
period, and the dog living with a friend duriag 
the illness. 

Russian Jusrtcr.— The question has often 
been. asked whether in Russia men received 
impartial justice or not. I shell mention;’’ 
swys a writer, “two cases wlitich care 
tinder my dwn observation. The landlord 
of my house entered an action to recover 
the sum of four hundred pounds for goods. to 
that amount. delivered. Both parties bribed 
the judge, but the landlord was the most 
lavish, and Re affirmed that he paid one hun. 
dred and’ fifty pounds, after the decision in 
his favour, on condition that he received the 
balance; his offer was accepted, and he paid 
the amount after waiting two years for his 
pre An Austrian gentlematy was robbed 
at att hotek where he was stopping of property 
to a considerable amount. The servants were 
all examined by the police. and one was selected 
as the ptobable thief. The hotel proprietor 
well knew the honesty of this ntan and gave 
hima cheravter which would have exonerated 
hitn from. tlie charge. But no, the police 
determined that-he was the thief, and actually 
flogged him to the uncomfortable nunvhér of 

‘ hundred lashes: Scareely -was this re- 
‘ecived before the'trus thief was discovered to 
Ve qiite ariother person ; the poor servant, 
instead: of bei consoled. for the severe 

jon» ke hech received, wus sent out of 





flagetiat oe - 
the city in order that the busitéss tight Fe 
forgo‘ ten, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. [| w= neutral solution of crystalised acstate of copper. | use some preparation of starch. 

TS Dipped into a bath of copper, the resulting tint is of a | to he face, or if, wei A it My Raph 
while a beautiful violet is obtained with pure water before drying, the complexien is not 
N. I. M.—The meaning of Kismet is fate. pr een bd. rabbieg it ae =, of | likely to shine, such as quinine, sometimes 
M. 8. J.—You had better obtain a legal separation. co! In some cases the object bronzed— oak ray amie 1B Berethag 3 <i 
Carno.—Do not worry over the matter, as it is | [ehptie It bes geedxtare, figure, or o¢her omament— | - ¢. §. 8.—The present century is the nineteenth. You 
trifling. gives it a moire or wa’ pe ce. Our limited | 2 easily demonstrate this by pointing out that 
Rropa 8 —The translation of Jn hoc signo spes mea is, | space will not permit of a d tion of the ee ae Stes ented wih Ge year 100, the second 
«In this sign is my hope.” various other nethods aah eee 
koran There is naually ¢ considerable. diversity of | | J. 8. D—1. Out of the many excallont Fronch and |" Ross W.—I¢ you willliveon « mest det, and drink 
honda. gremmes end as little ble, you will lose a part of your flesh. 


M. C. P.—Inclose your visiting-card with the present. 
It will not be necessary to add anything, as your senti- 
ments should be fully expressed by the token chosen. 
. Z,—Some one of your friends will be likely to 
furnish you with the address of a dealer in pictures 
and picture-frames. 
M. F. B.—The legal question propounded should be 
ref to a lawyer, as we are not thoroughly 
acquainted with the case in 


Ruopa A.—The nineteenth century will end with 
the 8lst day of December, 1900. The year 1900 will 
therefore belong to the 19th, not the 20th century. 

P. P. W.—-It should be retained till the close of the 
service, If the book should be returned at the close of 
the first hymn, it would have to be lent again. 

©. J. E—The popular divine, Mr. Spurgeon, was 
born in Essex, June 19,1834. He first iguanted before 
a London congregation in 1858, and his Tabernacle, in 
London, was opened in 1861. 

W. R. C.—Egypt is called the “ Gift of the Nile,” 
because there is be good evidence that nearly all that 
country has been formed from the sediment brought 
down by that river. 


F. 8. D.—You will pty hd — oat eae a me 
a marriage mignt result happily considering the cir- 
cumstances stated, but we do not like to give advice 
upon so delicate a subject. 

Lepa.—Glycerine is obtained from fats and oils. When 
mixed with nitric and sulphuric acid it becomes the 
terrible explosive compound called nitro-glycerine, 
which is much stronger than gunpowder. 


A. D. D.—It would be proper for you to inform the 
young man of the rumour. If it is untrue, it would be 
a favour to him to give him an op nity to deny it. 
And if it is true, you certainly onght to know it. 


G. T. M.—1. No judgment can be formed of M.S. 
uatil it has been carefully read. We never criticise 
rejected articles. 2. Light brown hair, of rather coarse 


8. T. F.—There are numerous books of recitations 
published, any of which are obtainable at any 
able booksellers. In addition to this, many fine 
poetical and prose selections may be found in echool- 
readers. 


C. L. R.—A girl who is so anxious to win the love of 
a young man that she does not let him do the wooing 
is apt to excite his prejudice and dislike. All you can 
properly do is to be as agreeable and lovely as you pos- 
sibly can within the lines of maidenly modesty. 


Penetorze.—D > not ay | until the young man can 
support you comfortably. It is not necessary to refuse 
him. Do not become engaged until he is prepared to 
marry and maintain a family, Continue to take care of 
yourself. 

B. F. F.—Go immediately to your mother and tell 
her of your trouble. She will intercede for you and 
help you. You have acted imprudently, and must 
expect to suffer some of the consequences of your ill- 
advised conduct. 

8. 8. R—You had better take the advice of your 
parents. We think that he is a very likely young man, 
and that he would make a good husband. You are 
probably good-looking in his eyes, if not in the eyes of 
all. The meeting of the eyebrows signify intellect and 

ity. 


Misa D.—As you say you are well off, and so can 
afford the expense, your best way would be to make an 
excursion which take you to the place where the 
y lady is visiting. Such devotion on your part 
inight make a favourable impression on her, and it 
certainly would do no harm. 


A. E—Lizzie means “‘the oath of God”; Flora “a 


flower”; Maud “a brave girl” ; Jane the same as John, 
beloved of the Lord; H the same as Henry, 
“rich at home”; Gilbert “bright helmet”; Fanny 
the same as Frank, ‘“‘free” or “fierce”; Emma “a 
nurse”; Augusta “‘proid.” Casserline we never heard 
of before. 


G. N. N.—1, A m having dark hair, light blue 
eyes and fair complexion would be classed as a demi- 
b onde, being too dark for a real blonde and too light to 
be called a brunette. 2 Answer the invitation of the 
gentlemen by saying you would be most h»ppy to have 
them call on you, but that unfortunately they will 
not be able to see your friend, as she has returned to 
her home, 


8. C. R.—Bronzing is the process of giving a bronza- 
like or antique metallic appearance to the surface of 
copper, brass, and other metals. This is peeeresy 
efiected by the action of some substance which com- 
bines with and changes the nature of the surface of the 
metal. An orange tint, inclining to geld, is produced 
by first polishing the brass and then plunging it into a 
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salve or other artificial win Bg 2 .The 
g of your body may be the result of some 
skin disease or the presence of some irritating sub- 
stance in your under-clo’ . In the first instance, a 
docter should be consulted; in the second, softer 
garments provided. 


W. M. 8.—It looks as though the lady did not 
the note you wrote to hor, oftdtuy peer inability to 
eep your appointment on account of your illness. If 
she did not receive the note, she, of course, believes 
that you treated her very im ly; and, ee 


rng girl, is now resenting your su 
ou ought to write to her again, stating exact facts 
of the case, and have your note delivered to her per- 


sonally bya , 80 as to besure that she it. 
That wena open the way toa full ccplunacion’of the 
whole matter, and give a chance for a reconciliation. If 
she should not reply te your secoud note, that would, 
of course, end the matter, so far as you are concerned, 
as you could not consistently with your self-respect 
pursue the subject any further. 


* APRIL BLOSSOMS. 


Ill (eee the blooms of April, 
ith tintings of blue and red ; 
Tll weave them into a beautiful crown 
And bind them around my head. 
Here’s the violet, blue and tender, 
And one that is purely white ; 
And here is a co pe 
With dashes of crimson light. 


While watching the lovely blossoms 
That cover each wood and hill, 


Perhaps, ere these bright blooms vanish, 
My will seek my face, 

If he shovld, I know on my blushing cheek 
My love he will surely trace. 


and good to her soon return to you. Send her 
sufficient m every week to pay her n 
expenses. ness and Uberality on your part will 


escape of perspira' 
strives to procure. It has doubtless caused the yellow- 
ness of the skin of which you complain. 


Estuer R.—Ifthe gentleman who received the message 

understands the circumstances under which it came to 

him, there is no necessity for you to take any further 
If, isunders 


. K. N.—Tableaux vivants, or living pictures, are 
said to have been invented by’ Madame de Genlis, 
when she had charge of the education of the children of 
the Duke of Orleans. They are. representations of 
wo! of painting or of scenes taken 
from history or fiction of living persons. 2 June '22, 
1844, fell on Saturday ; October 11, 1855, on a Thursday. 
8. Passable ip. 





N. U. R.—Constant or lamplight will 
be apt to injure the eyesight. soon as | 
symptoms of weakness evident the eyes shoul 


be rested by Gokaing fom using them in any way. 
Washing the eyelids kKewarm 
water and salt will 


G. B.—No thanks are due to a gentleman for taking a 

in esuslly haan o gedtunen 

escorts her home. A gentleman should thank 
the honour 





C. D. L.—No right-minded person of pro- 
atnenses haan? peg eee lady should heap her 
pretty lips to herself, or some one she truly loves 
and who loves as dearly. Tae whole matter may 
be; summed up in these words : Kisses that are to be 
had for nothing are worth nothing. 

8. ©. O.—You might learn woed-ngraving or em- 
broidery, or type-writing, any one o: which, when 

a living. course, We Canno’ ou as 
where these are Ly = in your city, leaving that matter 
be ascertained consulting 


to a irectory or the 
advertising columns of the daily 


R. 8. J.—Of course, you must take her at her word. 
Cultivate her friends! 
however, 


ve dismissed you more effectually. 


K. W. 8.—Your penmanship is? in every 
respect, and if you perfectly understand book-! ing 
there seems no reason w a@ position cannot be 
‘obtained, unless it be that it town is overstocked 
with persons following tha‘ ng get In all large 


1 2 and 
clerks, who find it a rather difficult matter to make 
scarcity of 


ends meet, on account of the tions and 
the small salaries paid. 

R. R.—You acted wisely in complying ‘with 
mei equa Ng oung man poly bad 
or your a her. In @ youn 
should not assume that © guctemen is i J in 


terested in her until he proposes. Eadeavour to be 
polite and agreeable to everybody. In this way you 
will one day attract the one whom you will marry. You 
write very nicely. 

L. G. P.—Our opinion a: with your father’s. He 


is right when he says that ina few it lose 
your office, and then be out STeadeans ott have 
to start cor if a on = i mt 
vocation, in a few proba! good 
business an fe eal are in your yf amends 

insteed of being a disappointed office-holder, out of 


Cc. J. S—If she can show, to the satisfaction of the 
court, that her husband has abandoned her and was also 
Tiveess tera te eeaioe hak eee 

vorce, a8 soon as the nec 8 can 
be had. It would be improper for her to-receive the 

0 


attentions of any ore set free from 
her husband a tolaw. She should be very cir- 
pees one in her conduc:, or she may thoughtlessly do 

og which could be used to defeat her attempt to 
get a divorce, 


to your betrothed, if you can 
and what her feelings are. If she 
ot aera Semen San tent ie Ben and that 


with the consent of all 


that her father will yield the point and it 
Fhe come off. Ths dpb) agai 
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Taz Lowpow Reaper, Post-free. Three-half-pence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Aut Back N Parts and Vouumas are in 
and may be had of all bodksellers, tte 


NOTICE.—Part 273, Now Ready, 
free, Eightpence. 


Reid hago grys 


I., bound in 


@@° Aux Lerrers Te pt AppRresseD To THe EpiTor oF 
Tux Lonpow Reaper, 384, Strand, W.C. 


+4t We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 








eenetes Samanta me Trastitn, t Strand, 
OD fpek send Sitind te paseces oak keen, 





